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Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 
; na 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


irfaced in red, green, or blue 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 
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Roofs that Increase 
the Value of Your Farm— 


Midsummer. Roads full of passers-by. As they drive 
along, what kind of an impression does your place make o1 
them ? 


\ttractive, substantial Barrett Roofs on well-painted build 
ings give your farm an unmistakable air of prosperity that 
increases your respect for yourself and the respect of others 
tor you. 


Besides, some day you may want to sell. If your house 
and farm buildings are covered with Barrett Roofings, you'll 
find that the value of your property is appreciably imcreased. 
\ Barrett Roof is just as much a mark of quality construc 
tion as hardwood floors and modern plumbing. 


For almost three-quarters of a century The Barrett Com 
pany has been recognized as the leading manufacturer of 
roofing and roof materials in America. This fact has a 
definite meaning to every man who buvs roofings, for im this 
age of keen competition only leadership that is based upon 
high quality products, honest prices, and fair dealing, could 
remain so long unquestioned. 


~ 


In every way the roofings described at the left measure up 
to the Barrett standard. It is sound judgment to invest 1 
things that have proved their worth. It pays to be sure the 
Barrett label 1s on the roofing you buy. 


Let Us Send You This Interesting Little Book 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer” 
describes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep 
root building. Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid 
and tells about each in detail. Also describes other useful 
Barrett Products that will save you money. Write for this 
tree booklet today. 


ROOFINGS 
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Our Purposes and Plans 


IN OUR MUTUAL INTERESTS 

Next time you receive a letter from us, 
the envelope in which it is mailed will 
bear the imprint of a postage meter in- 
stead of a postage stamp. The postage 
meter machine is a device manufactured 


under the supervision of the post office | 


department and sold only to responsible 
firms. Our meter imprint reads as follows: 
“Des Moines, Iowa. U. SBS. 
l-cent paid. Permit No. 10, meter No. 
1727.” With this machine we can meter 
about 90,000 envelopes a day. 

Now that we have purchased a postage 
meter machine, some of our friends may 
wonder if we will continue to accept 
postage stamps in payment for sub- 
scriptions. Yes, we will, because we know 
it is frequently a matter of convenience 
to send remittances in that way. We can 
use the stamps, but as a matter of pre- 
venting loss, it would be much better to 
make remittances by draft, money order, 
or personal check. Your personal check 
is always good with us. 

Cooperation Pays 

One of the principal reasons why we 
can maintain a low subscription rate for 
Successful Farming is because of the 
cooperation we receive from our sub- 
seribers in building up our subscription 
list. I firmly believe that Successful 
Farming has a greater reader cooperation 
along this line than does any other 
periodical in America. This assistance 
reacts to the benefit of all our readers. 
Obviously the larger our subscription list 
and the less the cost to maintain the list, 
the better we can make the magazine. 
Here is a sample of hundreds of letters 
that are coming to us every week. 

Harold L. Grow, one of our subscribers 
in Kane county, Illinois, writes: “En- 
closed please find $2 to cover subscriptions 
for the subscribers whose names and 
addresses are enclosed. These are all 
new subscribers. I am sure that if they 
are as pleased with Successful Farming as 
I have always been, I will be able to renew 
their subscriptions when they expire.” 

If you have never sent Successful Farm- 
ing a club of subscriptions, do it this 
week. Your friends will appreciate this 
little service and you will enjoy doing 
them and us a good turn. Your friends 
will be agreeably surprised when you tell 
them about our new reduced subscription 
rates—one full year foronly 25 cents; two 
years for 50 cents, and $1 will pay forfive 
full years—sixty big numbers. An order 
blank is enclosed for your conven- 
ience. Use it now, while you’re thinking 
about it. 
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L. 8S. Goode, chief of our Subscribers’ 
| Information bureau, bought a farm south 
|of town recently. He says he gets up at 
| 4:30 in the morning and works until dark. 
|One of our friends told us that Goode 
'exceeds the speed limit on almost every 
trip he makes in his “flivver” between 
the farm and the office. We've told him 
to watch out for the speed “cops.” 





A WELL-KNOWN WORD 
George.Eastman’s invention, the Kodak, 
was born in 1888. The world then knew 
nothing of the delights of photography 
which the Kodak now bestows upon man- 
kind. A clothing concern attempting to 
educate denizens of a South Sea Isle to 


|the propriety and protection of clothes 


would have had pretty much the same ad- 
vertising problem to solve as that which 
confronted Mr. Eastman. The Kodaking 
world of today is the measure of his success. 

Everyone remembers the early phrase, 
“You press the button, we do the rest.” 
We of this generation who blithely snap 
pictures at every turn, little suspect the 
burden of equipment that formerly con- 
fronted the amateur photographer. His 
mule pack of paraphernalia included not 
only a bulky camera and tripod, equally 
bulky and burdensome plates, buta nitrate 
bath, a dark tent in which plates could be 
sensitized before exposure and afterwards 
developed, plus on occasion, a water barrel. 

The significance of the button-pressing 
stage reached in 1888 is easily imagined. 
It was still a long way from the facility 
of Kodak operations today with pocket 
folding models, tiny cartridges and day- 
light loading. The “rest” of that time 
was considerable. It involved, for in- 
stance, loading and unloading the Kodak 
at the factory and developing the rela- 
tively crude film by expert hands. But 
this first Kodak lifted the burden of the 
amateur so that outdoor photography 
could be offered as a pastime. 

To protect his invention, Eastman 
coined the name “Kodak.” The thought 
in the inventor’s mind was to give it a 
name easily spelled and cena pro- 
nounceable. Philologically Kodak is as 
meaningless as a child’s first “goo.” 
Psychologically it is as meaningful to the 
wide world today as the child’s first 
effort is to its mother. When you or I 
say “Kodak” we have in mind one of 
Eastman’s little cameras that have made 
picture takers of us all. Such is the 
power of advertising, judiciously and 
persistently employed. 

Lest there should be any doubt on this 
point or attempt to capitalize it by a 
watchful market, the coiner of that 
“Press the button” slogan later coined 
another phrase equally effective and thru 
advertising, made equally well-known— 
“If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak.” 

The world-wide interest created in ama- 
teur photography by advertising naturally 
produced an enormous demand for photo- 
graphic materials. Out of this demand has 
grown the Kodak industry at Rochester 
—the greatest of its kind in the world. 





E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 


Successful Farming 
concern 


or any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


duc*ton of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly Introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


the pi 
would 


Our readers. 


guarantee. 


es of Successful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 


nowingly introduce a dishonest perso: 
note. We refuse many thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month be- 


cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers or their — 
Our guarantee covers the manufacturets’ promises whether you buy of 
the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer but we do not guarantee 

debts of an honest bankrupt. 


m to your banks and guarantee his 
itions to our 


e 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. 
cents. Single copies 5 Cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries, 
and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful Farming 
bscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satis- 
Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have paid for 


is sold to every su 
faction 
your subscription will be cheerfully refunded. 


Renewal. — The date on the address label of each pa 


the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt 
ineluding the month of the year indicated on the label 


not changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 


One year for 25 


shows the time to a | 
he paper is paid for to an 
If Ene date on the label is 


How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express 
or registered letter. Stam 


Change in Address .— 
be sure . give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 


cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance ! 
Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered at the Des Moines, Lowa, post office as second-class matter. 
This issue is copyrighted, 1923, by Successful Farming Publishing 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label. 


order, bank draft, 
in good condition accepted for small amounts. 
hen ordering a change in the address, subscribers should 


h to you and to us. 














New Departure Ball Bearings - 


Se |S jy PeeesrwWe? 4 @ & S 


N a tiny factory in Flint a rugged auto- 
mobile was built and named the Buick. 


It had a distinctive type of motor, the 
““Valve-in-Head,” an outstanding contribu- 
tion to automobile progress. With that motor 
Buick won more racing trophies in 1908 
than all competing cars combined. 


Its makers had a program which regarded 
service as an essential part of every sale. 
Wherever Buick owners traveled, Buick ser- 
vice stations followed them until today there 
are thousands, girdling the globe. 


Most of all, Buick had intrinsic value. Year 
in and year out men knew what to expect 
of their Buicks: no fluctuations, no lapses 
—only consistent improvement. 


So, from owner to owner and from coun- 
try to country, Buick’s reputation spread. 


The automobiles exhibited at the national 
shows are assigned to their places by an elec- 
tion in which your dollars are the ballots. 
The honor of first place goes to that one for 
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What Buick Brought to 
General Motors 









which purchasers have paid the largest total 
amount of money in the preceding twelve 
months. 


Five years ago this honor went to Buick, 
and has stayed with Buick ever since. Over 


1,000,000 Buicks have been built and sold. 


So the business which began so modestly 
has grown to leadership. The name which 
was known to only a few is known ‘today 
around the world. The tiny brick factory 
has become a plant more than a mile and 
a half in length, the largest of all the Gen- 
eral Motors plants. 


* * * * 


In thirty-five cities General Motors has other plants, 
with products as widely different as the finest limousine 
and the tiniest ball-bearing. Together with the organ- 
izations which finance and distribute these products, 
they constitute a family of 79 members, each contri- 
buting strength to all the rest. 


And to each member of this General Motors family, 
the record of Buick is an inspiration—a reminder that 
a business attains leadership and retains it only when 
value joins with service to create a world-wide good name. 


GENERAL MOTOR 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears - 


Buick + Capmtac * CHEVROLET * OAKLAND * OLDsMoBILE * GMC Trucks 





Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - Jacox Steering Gears - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs — AC Speedometers 
Klaxon Warning Signals - Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
Lancaster Steel Products - 


Inland Steering Wheels - Dayton Wright Special Bodies 




























WHAT DETERMINES THE VALUE? 


People Pay Money for What They Want 


By J. T. HORNER 


N the editorial page in a recent issue of one of America’s 
leading farm journals the following statements may 
be found: “‘Whoever knowingly or ignorantly promul- 

gates doctrines that are unsound and destructive betrays 
the people. Ignorance is no excuse if there is available 
knowledge on the subject. To proclaim a falsehood as a 
fact to an audience that has no immediate way of knowing 
it as a falsehood is as bad—it is worse than cheating at a 
game, or by false weights and measures in a purchase.” 

American farmers need more of such statements placed 
before them. It is time that those who are really interested 
in the welfare of the farmer realize that merely attacking 
some other class of society and telling the farmer things he 
wants to hear will never bring about improvement in the 
economic or social condition of agriculture. There has 
grown up in this country a certain class of people who have 
gained the confidence of farmers because they have been so 
strenuous in attacking his “foes.’’ These men have been 
elected to offices in different organizations and have obtained 
prominence. Because of this prominence farmers look to 
them as authority on agricultural problems. 

We find a great many men going around preaching this or 
that doctrine and offering it as a solution of the farmers’ 
problems. These men are, in many instances, ignorant of 
basie conditions. They do not know whether their pet 
remedy will sueceed or not. Schemes may originate in 
active but undeveloped brains and grow to large proportions 
because the minds which nourish 
them are not sufficiently strong to 


with a 10,000-pound-cow herd? Are we going to take 
production costs of the man who is in the business as a 
specialist or the man who produces a small quantity as a 
side-line? For example, the commercial poultryman or the 
farmer who adds a little to his income by keeping a few hens; 
the man who grows beans on a commercial scale or the one 
who has a little patch at the edge of the field. 

It is no answer to these questions to say that average 
costs shall be taken as typical. Average costs are nobody’s 
costs. If these are taken, what are we going to do for the 
farmer who cannot make money at prices based on average 
costs? Shall we let this unfortunate who needs more assis- 
tance than any other shift for himself? 

If one idea could be grasped by the farmers of America we 
would be on the road to a better understanding of economic 
conditions and possible improvement. That one idea is 
that the cost of production does not set the value of a thing. 
The value of a thing on the market is what someone is 
willing to pay for it. This does not imply that we should 
make no attempt to improve price conditions. The point 
to be emphasized here is that the cost of producing a byshel 
of beans or a certain machine does not set its value. 


Too Many Turnips 


A FARMER in northwestern Washington was complain- 
ing because he could not sell his produce at all. 
His effort for the year brought him no return. He could not 
get cost of production for his produce. 
He had grown acres of turnips. The 





note their fallacious characteristics. 


How Do You Know? 
MAY a plan has been thought 


out to solve the farmers’ prob- 
lems and everything would have 
been lovely except for the fact that 
the schemes would not work. The 
time is ripe for farmers to look well 
into the plans offered them as. a 
panacea for all their economic ills. 
It is well to ask a few questions: “Is 
your plan feasible? Will it work?” 
‘How do you knowit-will bring the 
improvement you claim for it?’ If 
we could keep this one question, 
“How do you know?’’, before the 
world, we would save many a wrong 
step. 
One of the greatest reasons for 


a wrong step. 





The time is ripe for farmers 
to look well into the plans 
offered them as a panacea 
for all their economic ills. It 
is well to ask a few questions: 
‘“‘Is your plan feasible? Will 
it work?” ‘‘How do you know 
it will bring the improvement 
you claim for it>?”’ If we could 
keep this one question, ‘‘How 
do you know>”’, before the 
world, we would save many 


yield was wonderful. They were 
good turnips, yet nobody would pay 
him cost of production for them be- 
cause people did not want turnips. 
He had produced more than people 
wanted. This wasmisdirected pro- 
duction. If this farmer had grown 
lettuce, apples, or prunes, he might 
have received a great deal more than 
cost of production. 

A man called at the office of a 
manufacturer one day and told him 
that he had a machine down at his 
factory which had cost him $2,000 
to build. Ten percent was a fair 
profit, therefore he would sell his 
machine for $2,200. The prospect 
naturally wanted to know what kind 
of machine this was. “What good 
will this machine do me?” he asked 








fallacious schemes being advanced is 

that their promulgators do not under- 

stand just why a thing has value. Too many people think 
that anything on which effort and money have been ex- 
pended has value. The res] reason a thing has value is that 
it will satisfy some want and cannot be obtained for nothing. 
Nothing can possibly have value unless it is useful. 

To a great many people the value of a thing is cost of 
production; a thing is worth what it costs to produce it; 
the farmer, the manufacturer, and every other producer 
should be guaranteed the cost of production; if the govern- 
ment will not guarantee this price farmers should determine 
production costs and set a minimum price necessary to 
return a fair and reasonable profit to the average grower 
and refuse to sell for less. Is such a plan feasible? Will it 
work? How do its advocates know it will work? 


What Is Cost? 


[N the first place—while it is not entirely impossible—it is 
no easy task to determine the costs of production. How 
much does it cost to grow a bushel of beans? How much does 
it cost to raise a calf? How much does it cost to raise a pig 
on the fruit picked up in the orchard and the milk from the 
separator? How much do the eggs from the ordinary farm 
flock of hens cost? How do we know what these costs are? 
What costs of production are to be taken as typical? Those 
of the man who is a real farmer with good land and equip- 
ment or those of the man who is shiftless or operating 
poorer land? Is the cost of production of milk going to be 
that of the dairyman keeping 3,000 pound cows or the one 


‘What can I do with it? What kina 
of a machine is it?”’ The salesman 
replied, “A soap bubble blowing machine.”” No one wants 
to pay $2,200 for a soap bubble blowing machine. It has 
no value. It won’t satisfy wants. The amount of effort 
expended on it does not give it value. A thing has value 
only insofar as it satisfies wants. If this man had expended 
his efforts in the production of a machine which could be 
used in making hosiery or flour he could have sold it for cost 
of production plus. People pay money for things they want, 
The intensity of the demand and the eagerness of the seller 
to sell determine price. This cost of production theory of 
value is fallacious because it fails to take into consideration 
misdirected production. 


Price as a Regulator 


EANS are things people want in certain quantities. If 
the farmer could get cost of production plus a “fair 
profit’’ for all the beans he could grow and thereby make as 
much profit as by growing other things there would be no 
incentive for him to vary his production and give the con- 
sumers something besides beans. Price variations discour- 
age production when there is an oversupply and stimulate it 
when there is a shortage. Price guarantees would render 
such regulation ineffective. If all bean growers could deter- 
mine their cost of production and refuse to sell for less 
everything in the bean market would be ideal—for the bean 
grower. Suppose this condition did prevail, would con- 
sumers take all the beans grown? If not,-what would be 
done with the hold-over? How would (Continued on p, 33 





The 137 car and truck builders who use 
Willard Batteries 
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Willard 


It’s worth remembering—that 
more than 9 out of every 10 motor 
car and motor truck builders who 
use Willard Batteries as original 
equipment today, have always 
used them— 


And that there are 137 of these 
builders on the Willard list— 
more by far than use any other 
make of battery. 








WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO,, CLEVELAND 


Made in Canada by the 
Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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BATTERIES 
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Willard Radio Batteries increase efficiency. Send for free booklet, ‘“Better Results from Radio”. 
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SEVEN SONS ARE FARM PARTNERS 


They Raise Only High Class Stock 


By VANCE W. McCRAY 





HEN Henry Lefebure, now 

deceased, took his seven 

sturdy sons into partnership 
with him on the home farm in 
Linn county, lowa, some years ago, 
he was paving the way for an idea 
which is bound to prove increasingly 
popular as time passes, and which 
cannot help but prove profitable 
in the conduct of the farm where the 
purebred idea is almost a religion 
with the owners. 

Belgian horses, the purebred kind, 
is the big idea on the Lefebure farm, 
but Shorthorn cattle, Duroc-Jersey 
hogs, Holstein-Friesian cows and 
Belgian hares, all purebreds, are 
raised by the seven sons, each having 
charge of the breed in which he is 
particularly interested. 

When Emil Lefebure, grandfather 
of the boys who are now so success- 
fully operating the big farm in Linn 
county, came to America in the early 
seventies, he located in Linn county, 
purchasing land from the United 
States government. He was born in 
Neufvilles, Belgium, in 1839, a town which is well known 
to Belgian breeders as the home of many fine champions. 
It is located in the heart of a great producing country and 
before the world war the brick barns of the Lefebure home- 
stead could be seen there. 

Emil Lefebure came to America when he was twenty 
years of age. He was penniless and worked for his board 
the first winter he resided in America. When he took up 
his residence in Linn county, he founded the now famous 
herd of Lefebure Shorthorns. However, he soon began to 
dream of the time 
when he could found 
an equally good drove 
of the famous horses 
for which his native 
land was noted. As 
time passed the long- 
ing to go back to his 
native land was over- 
powering and so in 
1888, after he had 
saved enough to make 
the trip, he returned 
to Belgium and bought 
a number of excellent 
animals, which he 
brought back to 
America. These ani- 
mals were the first 
importation of Bel- 
gium draft horsesinto 
America. 

In 1889, he made 
a second importation 
from Belgium and 
sold most of these, but retained a few which he took to his 
lowa farm. 

He passed away in 1905. His property was divided be- 
tween his two sons at his death, John Lefebure taking over 
the Shorthorn cattle and Henry Lefebure taking the Belgian 
purebreds. 

Henry Lefebure, father of the seven boys now conducting 
the noted farm, was born in 1866. He is known the country 
over as the master hand which builded the great business 
now being operated by his sons. His effort in breeding and 
importing the Belgian breed of draft horses has been far 
reaching in its effects. 

Under Henry Lefebure’s guiding hand the Lefebure 
Farms, consisting of more than 1,000 acres, have grown to 
be one of the show places of Iowa. In fact, wherever the 
word Belgian is prominent there one may be sure to hear 
the name of Lefebure. 








Anna du Balcon, imported by 
Henry Lefebure 





A four-horse team cutting oats on the Lefebure farm 


The buildings on the Lefebure 
acres consist of seven fine sets of 
improvements, including ten large 
modern barns for the carrying on of 
the purebred business. Henry 
Lefebure made two importations of 
horses annually from the beginning 
of his business career, until the open- 
ing of the world war in 1914. Each 
year he exhibited some of his famous 
stock at state fairs and the Chicago 
International. He always captured 
his share of the winnings. 

At the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in 1915 the Lefebure exhibit of 
Belgians was awarded the premier 
champion prize, and the owner of 
these beautiful horses was made the 
premier champion breeder of Bel- 
gians for winning the most prizes 
with Belgian horses of his own breed- 
ing. He showed the grand champion 
and senior champion mare and won 
first on a group of three mares, first 
and second on aged mares, first and 
third on three-year-old mares, first 
on two-year-old mare, fifth on year- 
ling mare, sécond on mare foal and first on stallion and 
three mares bred by exhibitor. 

Mr. Lefebure imported the mare “Anna du Balcon’’ and 
developed her into a champion. This famous horse was 
grand champion at the Iowa state fair from 1911 to 1915 
inclusive; grand champion at the Minnesota state fair, 1915; 
grand champion, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 
1915. 

In 1916, with her colt, Clairon du Balcon, at her side she 
again was undefeated in the show ring. In 1917 this colt 
won the futurities, 
and was the reserve 
junior champion stal- 
ion at the Iowa state 
fair. The mother 
then gave up her show 
ring career and took 
up her family duties 
on the Lefebure farm. 
She has foaled five 
colts and raised four 
of these. She now 
has a very promising 
daughter at her side 
in the pasture. 

But this story is 
not so much a recital 
of the worth of the 
purebred animals on 
the Lefebure farm as 
it is a recital of the 
agencies which have 
made the fara a 
great social and fin- 
ancial success. In 
other words, our story has to do with the human element 
rather than the animal kingdom on the Lefebure place. 

Henry Lefebure believed in cooperation; he was a good 
father and realized that in order to keep his sons interested 
in the farm he must give them a working interest. Accord- 
ingly about the time the boys became old enough to balance 
themselves on a horse each was taken into partnership and 
made to feel that he was a vital working unit in the success 
of the farm. 

In speaking of the working agreement between father 
and sons, Regis E. Lefebure, one of the older of the boys, 
said: “We would accompany father to the state fairs and 
help him exhibit the horses. When a prospective customer 
came to our farm to buy a horse, father would always ask 
our advice before closing a deal. We were too young to 
know much about the business, but we always thought we 
were managing it. Every year (Continued on page 33 
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TWO PLANS OF MARKETING 

HERE are two schools of thought in regard to coopera- 

tive marketing. One is the Sapiro plan which signs a 
producer up for five years to sell only to the organization; 
the other is the voluntary plan whereby the member can 
sell anywhere. There is no question but that both these 
plans have been successful. One may be better than the 
other but the producers are not all convinced of it yet. 
It no doubt depends on the nature and extent of the com- 
modity. 

The National Livestock Producers’ Association adheres to 
the independent plan. The reason given is that stockmen 
want the liberty to sell where they please. They want to 
“shop around” a while to convince themselves—some of 
them—that their association can do as well by them or 
better than any other commission firm. How are they to 
know, unless they split their shipments, whether the co- 
operative commission man is as good a salesman as an in- 
dependent or old line man? 

After being thus shown that the cooperative commission 
company is as good as the best they are satisfied to stick 
to it. If not convinced, because of no opportunity to split 
a sale, they would not be whole hearted for the plan. Thus 
the stock producers reason it out. Their m ting plan 
certainly is succeeding so there must be merit in it. Like- 
wise the five year contraet plan is succeeding which proves 
there is merit in that plan also. 

“The fellow who makes everybody ‘tired’ is the sponger, 
the one who refuses to join any cooperative organization, 
but profits by the better market gained by those who put 
up their cash. They are parasites, living off the labor of 
others.”’ So said the manager of a large cooperative mar- 
keting organization. But then, dogs have ’em, hogs have 
‘em, sheep have ’em; hens have ’em,—trees, plants, every- 
thing is bothered more or less with parasites and yet the 
world moves on. 


RAILROAD VALUATION 
RECENT conference Jed by Senator La Follette 
proposed and set in motion the political machinery at 
least fora revaluation of railroad properties. Millions have 
been spent in an endeavor to ascertain the physical valuation 
of the roads. La Follette and his followers believe that 
these valuations are water soaked. 

The Interstate commerce commission is charged with the 
duty to ascertain values, to fix rates so that the roads may 
make a fair return on their values, and to prescribe a uni- 
form system of bookkeeping so that the commission may 
know what the net earnings of the roads are. 

Whether or not the I. C. C. is being fooled by the roads 
as to physical values of their properties; fooled by the 
bookkeepers as to the net returns, we are unable to say. 
Possibly La Follette has an hydrometer by which he can 
detect water in the values. At any rate, it will become a 
political issue whereas it should be an economic issue. 
Much publicity will be given it for political reasons. 

It is a complex question, worthy of the best brains of the 
country. There are those who would make replacement the 
basis of valuations. That, with due regard to the possible 
life of the physical property such as track, terminals and 
rolling stock might well apply to these properties, but it 
seems absurd to consider replacement of right of way as a 
basis for*value. In this case there will be no replacement 
except a mile or two here and there swept out by flood. 
Most of the right of way was donated or paid for long ago. 
It has a tax value which, of course, must be considered, 
for taxes are part of railroad expense. 

Some would fix values on the present value of railroad 
stocks. This is not a stable valuation. Stocks vary daily. 
Others would make the book value the basis of rate making. 
Like the tariff questior it is absurd to drag a great economic 
problem like the valuation of railroads into a political con- 
troversy in congress. If the I. C. C. is not able to get at 


true values, with all the law and organized machinery at 
its command, how is any other group of men, strangers to 
the problem, going to give us a more accurate valuation? 


WHAT IS RELIGION? 


E have been running a series of articles on the rural 

church, believing that such a question has as much 
place in a farm paper as a discussion of crops. The rural 
church is a part of rural life. About eighty percent of farm 
women are church members. Some seventy percent of the 
men “belong.” 

Where there are churches there is supposed to be religion. 
If the question were asked: “What is religion?’ we would get 
a great variety of answers. Suppose you try to answer that 
question now—just silently to yourself. What is your 
opinion of religion? Is it a creed; a dogma; an ism; a sort 
of insurance policy; a benign influence to add respectability 
and good standing? Have you got any? Who in your 
community do you think has religion? 

Religion has influenced the human race since the begin- 
ning of the human family. It has made men better or worse 
according to their use of it. It has been the battle ground 
of civilization. What crimes have been done in its name. 

When people realize that religion is a groping after God 
and that creeds and dogmas are man made, there will be a 
readiness to quit splitting hairs over religion and get to- 
gether under one roof to worship the one God in charity 
one toward another. 


SHIPPING SLIPPING 

E National Merchant Marine Association has issued a 
statement based on Shipping Board figures which show 
a great decline in the imports and exports handled by 
American ships. Whereas two years ago about 76 percent 
of our imports and 35 percent of our exports were carried 
in American bottoms, they now carry only 45 percent of 

imports and 29 percent of exports. 

We hope that our splendid fleet of American ships will 
not be driven from the seas by foreign competition. We do 
not agree with those who would isolate the United States. 
We feel that we should have a part in world affairs. But 
foreign ships will soon isolate us all right so far as shipping 
is concerned if this continues. And it will be recalled that 
we had to hire foreign ships to transport our troops and 
our munitions across the sea. And we had to institute a 
government ship insurance to prevent foreigners from goug- 
ing us during the war. Isolation is not to be desired in that 
way. When we export so much farm products, it ought to 
be of interest to farmers to know that we have a fleet able 
to keep down rates if necessary. But from the report 
quoted it seems unlikely that we can hold our own against 
foreign competition. We hope for a turn of the tide. 


THE TARIFF ON MEN 
HERE is a constant conflict between our selfish interests 
and our betterselvessWe broadcast ourtheories and gen- 
erous impulses but we shrink from letting even ourselves 
examine too closely our selfish purposes and desires. For 
instance— 

Everybody who gave the subject any patriotic thought 
had to come to the conclusion that America could no longer 
keep the fires of patriotism hot enough under the melting 
pot to thoroly melt or absorb our influx of immigrants from 
certain parts of the world. We found to our great astonishb- 
ment when the world war broke out that even some of 
our best immigrants whom we supposed were our best 
adopted citizens had not been weaned from the fatherland 
to such extent that they could be loyal citizens when the 
nations were at war. We found that foreign propaganda 
had done more to hold the loyalty of our immigrants than 
our own propaganda had done to make them into citizens 
of the United States of America. So to more thoroly digest 
and assimilate our immigrant population and give our 
unemployed a chance we put up the bars and restricted 
immigrants to three percent. At a time when millions were 
desirous of escaping heavy war taxes and low wages in 
Europe it was necessary to restrict immigration. 

Yes, everybody was patriotically for that program. Now 
what? Because millions of common laborers have left this 
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country and not so many have come in, and because business 
has revived until labor is well employed, we now hear com- 
piaints against the three percent restriction. Our selfish 
interests are now coming to the front and our patriotic, 
sensible interests are being relegated to the rear. 

The American people believe in a protective tariff. The 
protect their goods by tariff against cheaper labor abroad. 
The restrictive immigration act was no less than a tariff 
against human labor coming in person to these shores. 
But now the very interests that were so strong for a high 
commodity tariff are beginning to want the human tariff 
removed so they can get cheaper labor to manufacture 
their goods under a high tariff. 

Everybody knows that it is the surplus of anything that 
brings down prices. Everybody believes in protecting his 
own interests against a surplus. But when the surplus of 
one interest is beneficial to the restricted output of another 
interest we find a conflict of opinions. Theories do not tally 
with facts. 

The manufacturers are getting anxious to let down the 
bars because labor is.constantly striking for higher wages. 
No doubt many farmers feel the same way about it. But 
before fall there will come to our shores 39,000 Germans, 
17,000 from the United Kingdom, 7,500 from Sweden, 
5,000 from Norway. These are the cream of immigrants, 
and are the manufacturing and farm labor class. Is it best 
to throw a few hundred thousand workmen out of employ- 
ment just to bring wages down? Is it best to remove the 
restrictions and flood the United States with cheaper labor, 
regardless of the uncertainty of this business boom? Shall 
we repeat the mistake of the past and let the melting pot 
boil over? Let us keep our heads, everybody, employees, 
employers, radicals and conservatives. 


TERRORISM 
TS criminal minority resorts to terrorizing to gain an 
advantage. It is hoped by so doing that opposition will 
cease and they can have a free hand. The rum runners, 
bootleggers and moonshiners have killed thirty-three 
federal prohibition officers. Many local officers may be 
added to the list. The purpose is to check law enforcement. 

Radical labor leaders have waged war against the open 
shop, scabs and even unions that have not joined in strikes 
they have proposed or demanded. Workmen are beaten 
up, murdered, or their homes destroyed. 

Night riders and masked men have done the same to 
planters and others in the hope that they may force by 
terrorization a compliance with demands that any free 
citizen has a right to defy. The reds the world over resort to 
acts of violence. 

It is a form of lawlessness that needs to be dealt with in 
a very firm manner. Sabotage is damnable in itself, but 
acts of terrorism are more so. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
AYMOND FENDRICK, writing to the Chicago 
Tribune of April 28, from Rome, Italy, says: 

“The Italian government is now considering bids from 
private capital for leasing the 10,000 miles of state owned 
railways it has been operating. A deficit of 1,258,000,000 
lire in railway operation last year made Premier Mussolini 
decide to get rid of this white elephant and he offered long 
term leases on exceptionally easy terms. The state owned 
railway system comprises all the principal lines on the 
peninsula, the private lines being mostly narrow gauge. 
The government is so desperately anxious to place the 
railways under private management that a prospective 
lessee, wishing the Rome-Genoa main line, for example, has 
only to prove that he is competent to operate it and has 
sufficient capital to guarantee operating expenses. 

“The chief trouble with the Italian railroads was that 
the number of employees rose from 150,000 to 228,000 
under various governments in the last ten years, the surplus 
employees being largely political appointees. Premier Mus- 
solini has already discharged 30,000 railway employees in 
spite of considerable unemployment thruout the country, 
and he will discharge 10,000 more shortly. 

“The estimated deficit of 1,250,000,000 lire for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, has been reduced to about half 
that amount by these economies in personnel, supplies, and 
new construction. 

“These 228,000 odd employees not only fought the gov- 
ernment at the polls but wasted coal and other supplies to 
bring governments to terms. The personnel also went on 
strike when it pleased its fancy, but since Mussolini came 
to power there has not been a single strike. The railway 


expenditures amounted to 4,293,558,594 lire in 1921-1922 
and the revenues to 3,035,612,285. 

This is in line with the experiences of Canada with its 
transportation lines, which have been under government 
ownership three years. Traffic has increased 3.9 percent. 
The number of employees has increased 60.3 percent. 
Service rendered by each employee has decreased 35.1 per- 
cent, while efficiency by ton and passenger mile test has 
decreased 43.3 percent. It is costing the taxpayers a hundred 
miliion dollars a year to make up the deficit of government 
operation. 

There are those just itching to have the United States 
government own and operate the railroads. You may have 
one guess as to what element that is. Our railways have 
increased efficiency 18 percent since 1920 under private 
management. During government control efficiency per 
man declined about 33 percent. It seems to be human 
nature to sponge on the government. As a taxpayer and 
shipper you are interested in this question. It is bound 
to come up. 


DOCTOR OR JUDGE 
RADUALLY the fact is becoming known that moral 
wrong doing is a physical defect which can be better 
handled by a competent physician than by a judge. If the 
judge knows his business he will send the so-called criminal 
to the doctor's office rather than to jail. Judge Rossman of 
Portland has the right idea. He says: 

“‘Four-fifths of the law-breakers who appear in police court 
are deficient mentally and physically, and should be treated 
by physicians instead of being thrown into jail. The people 
who fall into the hands of the law are abnormal people. 
They cannot live as their fellows. They steal; they use 
dope; they are quarrelsome; they drink; fight with their 
neighbors or allow their vile passions to rule them. These 
people are subjects for physicians rather than judges. Penal- 
izing these unfortunates by locking them in jail does little 
good. It has a deterrent effect on the rest of society, but it 
accomplishes no reform of the prisoner. I do not believe 
in the present slipshod method of administering justice. I 
believe the time is coming when the physician, and not the 
judge and jury, will deal with the law-breaker.” 

Pages could be filled with testimony and cases to prove 
the contention of the judge that crime, as we call it, is the 
result of some abnormal condition of the body which can 
usually be quite easily corrected, and surely as cheaply to 
society as the maintenance of our system of justice. We 
could not do away with courts, of course. We need them to 
“sentence” an offender to the diagnosis of a physician. But 
our jail population would be less. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


HERE is fresh in the minds of every householder the 

spring housecleaning. Little by little the dirt will ac- 
cumulate in spite of the most vigilant housekeeper. One 
dust storm will undo all her efforts. 

So it is in all organized society. However good and noble 
the purposes of an organization, undesirable elements enter 
in at all times which make an annual house-cleaning quite 
essential. But in a storm period of political or economic 
upheaval, the most useful organizations become the refuge 
of a class that works at cross purposes to the general plan. 
They raise a dust that be-clouds the issues and the first 
thing we know, a useful organization has gone wrong. 
Great national movements are thus hindered. 

When a society or organization is functioning well under 
trained officers, it is well to continue them in office. When 
officers form a self perpetuating clique among themselves, 
it is time to clean house. When an officer cannot hold his 
job on the merits of his efficiency alone, it is time to make 
a change. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP 


UMEROUS cases are reported where the farmers 

got up husking bees and went in and husked the corn 

of some neighbor who was sick or injured so he could not 

do it. This is real brotherhood and sisterhood—for the 

women are on the job too, and do all the work of feeding 
the huskers. 

Don’t you know, when a man gets discouraged he is apt 
to get sick. Jelly and flowers are fine expressions of sym- 
pathy but blessed be he who discovers the cause of his 
discouragement and organizes to remove the cause. Such 
practical help is better than medicine. It gives a sick man 
new hope, new faith in his fellow men and in himself. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


HERE are two matters of interest to the country 

as a whole in thedomainof foreign problems since the 

last dispatch to Successful Farming. These are, first, 
the reaching of an agreement whereby the United States 
is assured payment of the $255,000,000 outstanding for 
the cost. of the American Army of Occupation on the Rhine; 
second, the reaching at Geneva of an agreement largely 
thru American influence which promises a greater degree 
of international cooperation than ever secured before for 
the suppression of the demoralizing trade in drugs and 
narcotics of all kinds. 


Million Dollar Incomes Decrease 

CCORDING to an announcement just made by the 

bureau of internal revenue of the treasury department 

the number of millionaire taxpayers is growing smaller 
every year. During the year 1921 only twenty-one persons 
filed income tax reports of $1,000,000 and over, as compared 
with 206 in 1916. Treasury officials would not speculate 
on the reasons for the great decrease. They would not say 
what tax-exempt securities has to do with the phenomenon, 
whether most of the money is controlled by fewer men, or 
whether the money is more equally divided. However, the 
fact leaves much room for speculation. Here is the record of 
filing for six years: 1916 yielded returns for 206 millionaires; 
1917 for 141; 1918 for 67; 1919 for 65; 1920 for 33, and 1921 
for 21. 
Cost of Living Goes Up 

IGURES of the department of labor clearly indicate 

that whatever be the facts with regard to national 
prosperity it is a fact that the cost of living is increasing. 
The retail cost of food in seventeen of the fifty-one cities 
included in a questionnaire shows changes unfavorable to 
the consumer. At the same time, from the department of 
agriculture come figures showing that while the farmer is 
getting little higher prices for the rest of his produce, his 
receipts for livestock are declining steadily. The latter are 
now less than eight percent beyond the 1913 average level. 
From the department of labor word is received that sirloin 
steaks, round steak and other cuts of beef have been grow- 
ing dearer in the fifty-one cities that furnish reports. All 
of which goes to show that there is something very rotten 
in the State of Denmark. 


How Farm Products Stand 
N the basis of prices in 1913 the index of agricultural 
produce is 120 while the index for all other commodities 
is 175. Compared with 1913, agricultural products have a 
purchasing power of 78, while the purchasing power of other 
commodities is 116. With 1913 as the basis the freight rate 
on agricultural commodities is 156 while the average rate 
on other products is 151. 


Foreign Demand Less Favorable 

HE foreign outlook, on the demand side, seems slightly 

less favorable to thefarmersin 1923 thanit wasin 1922, 
according to the report of the special committee appointed 
by Secretary Wallace to investigate agricultural conditions. 
It is believed that the piling up of debts by European gov- 
ernments with its effect upon exchange, currency and 
business, and the situation in the Ruhr will prove detri- 
mental to American farmers. 


The only possibility for an important increase in the 
purchase of farm products by Europe, according to the 


report, lies in the ability of Europe to expand her manu- 
factured exports. It is of the most vital interest to American 
agriculture that the United States lend aid in every way 
possible to the settlement of the reparations and other 
European problems, the report said. 

The domestic demand for agricultural products will be 
active so long as the present prosperous condition of business 
with full employment continues, according to the com- 
mittee survey. It is believed that the demand will be 
distinctly more active next autumn than it was last autumn 
insofar as the demand for farm products depends on the 
purchases of American families not themselves on farms. 

American exports of wheat during the last two years were 
unusually large due to the low exports from Eastern Europe 
and low production in some European countries, the report 
said. But it is not believed that these exports will continue 
permanently, as they are likely to drop off when European 
countries put their grain production on a pre-war basis. 
The condition of the winter wheat crop in this country is 
unfavorable, said the report. 


Uncle Sain Is Living Within His Income 


AS LOSE estimate of the probable receipts and disburse- 
ments for the year indicate that the treasury will 
probably have a balance of $138,000,000 on the right side 
of the ledger when the fiscal year ‘ends. When congress got 
thru appropriating for the current year, the estimate was 
that there would be a deficit of some $90,000,000. Receipts 
of the treasury, however, have been larger than anticipated. 
The government finished the last fiseal year with a favorable 
balance of $30,000,000. A larger surplus is expected at the 
end of the fiseal year 1924 and by then officials of the 
government hope to be able to take up a program of general 
tax revision. 


Farm Bureau Warns Against Price Fixing 
N a letter to Senator Capper, chairman of the senate farm 
bloc, Gray Silver, of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, asserted that the farmers do not want the govern- 
ment to fix the prices of their products. Mr. Silver con- 
tended that the farmers would lose by such an arrangement. 
He figures that the farmers constitute only one-third of the 
people, and if the other two-thirds, which is a majority, 
fixed the price of farm products, the farmers would get the 
worst of it. 


Increased Prices of Farm Products Seen 

NCREASED cost of production on account of higher 

farm wages resulting from a shortage of farm labor now 
confronts the agricultural industry, according to the depart- 
ment of agriculture. The effect of such a situation, the 
department said, is normally in the direction of higher costs 
for farm products or curtailment of production, or both. 
The department believes there has been relatively little 
change in agricultural prices recently, 


Very Little Virgin Timber Left 

HERE is very little virgin timber left in the United 

States, according to the department of agriculture. It 
is estimated that of the original 822,000,000 acres of virgin 
timber in this country only 138,000,000 acres remain. In 
addition to this there are 250,000,000 acres of compara- 
tively inferior culled and second growth, and 81,000,000 
acres of barren land, a total of less than 470,000 acres. 




















HOW TO CHOOSE A TRACTOR 


Some of the Things That Should Be Considered 


By DAVID E. DARRAH 
Wrest make of tractor should I buy to best answer my 


needs? This question is asked by some 200,000 

farmers annually for that is approximately the number 
of tractors now being sold each year, but the number of farmers 
who answer that question properly is small indeed. 

About two years ago there were about 225 makes of tractors 
on the market. Today practically one-half of these models 
are no longer manufactured. Recently I saw a list of “orphan 
automobiles’ numbering 362 makes of automobiles which are 
no longer on the market. This seems incredible, yet it is an 
illustration of the changes going on in business today when the 
law of the “survival of the fittest’ is governing the manufacture 
and sale of commodities. 

Facing conditions such as these, the farmer may well ask 
himself, ‘‘What is the best tractor for me to buy?” The correct 
answer is “That tractor which will give me the most power at 
the lowest cost for the longest time.”’ Just think it over and 
see if that simple rule does 
not accurately solve the 


cate of all to figure out for into the question of cost enter the 
elements of: 

1. The least labor cost; 2. The least fuel and oil cost; 3. The 
least interest, repair and deterioration cost 

The first item, namely labor cost, goes right back to the ques- 
tion of power. A tractor which has sufficient power to plow 
steadily all day at its rated speed of three miles per hour— 
which soil experts claim is the ideal plowing speed—will plow 
more acres in a ten-hour day than a tractor which is only able 
to work at a speed of two miles per hour. The first tractor will 
plow one-third more, thus ucing the labor cost at least 
one-third. Plenty of power, then, allows a tractor to do the 
largest volume of work in the shortest time at the least labor 
cost, without overloading the machine and causing rapid 
deterioration. The prospective buyer should make sure he gets 
a tractor that will keep going steadily under the working condi- 
tions on his own farm. Frequent delays are expensive. 

he second element in 

the question of cost is that 
of fuel and oil. Operatin 





problem, and the beauty of 
it is that the details for 
proving the rule are in the 
hands of every tractor 
dealer in any small town in 
the country, available to the 
farmer for the asking. 

Let us analyze this rule 
for a moment and see what 
details are necessary for 
comparison of tractors. 

First, the tractor should 
have sufficient power to 
work at its rated speed 
under all ordinary condi- 
tions, and have surplus 
power sufficient to carry it 
over all peak loads without 
overloading or stalling the 
motor. It should be able 
to handle its rated number 
of plows on high gear under 
all ordinary conditions, and ' ' 
only under the most trying conditions should it be necessary 
to stop and shift gears. e same rule applies to its belt 
power rating. The machine must have belt power sufficient 
to run the ordinary line of belt-driven machinery on the farm 
under ordinary conditions with sufficient surplus power to carry 
it over peak loads without stalling or overloading. For instance, 
many tractors will run the average separator thru average grain 
but stall and stop when a few wet bundles or extra heavy bun- 
dies are thrown in. The right tractor for the separator is the 
one that will handle these peak loads by having plenty of 
flexible, surplus power, efficiently controlled by a governor. 

One of the glaring faults which farmers have been guilty of 
in buying tractors in the past has been their selection of under- 
powered machines which they soon wreck thru overloading. 
At best the work of such machines can never be satisfactory. 
Under-powered machines cause an unlimited amount of lost 
time thru stops, breakages and slow work; all of which adds to 
the cost of operation and, of course, increases the cost of crop 
production, which in turn cuis down profits. ; 

The question as to which tractor has the most power in its 
class cannot be judged from its horse-power rating, but must 
be judged from actual demonstration alone. In these days 
when many different makes of tractors are in use in every 
county, it should not be difficult for the prospective buyer to 
judge correctly if he is willing to investigate at first hand. 

The first requisite, then, of a farm tractor is to deliver the 
most power in its class, and the second is that it shall deliver 
that power at the lowest cost. This condition is the most intri- 





By the use of ingenious hitches this tractor is pulling three mowers 


‘costs should be watch 
carefully, for while the 
may not amount to om 
for a day or so, in the long 
run of a season’s work they 
do amount to a lot of 
money. There are two 
kinds of tractor motors— 
the kerosene and the gaso- 
line burners. Kerosene costs 
per gallon about one-half as 
much as gasoline. The 
farmer buyer should insist 
on the records of fuel con- 
sumption made by every 
tractor handled in his home 
town and these records 
should be made on ground 
similar to that on his own 
farm. 

Fuel consumption differs 
according to the intensity 
of the work to be done. The tractor that takes three gallons of 
gas or kerosene to the acre is far more expensive than the 
tractor which will do the same work on one and one-half or two 
gallons per acre. If a tractor burns gasoline, it should burn it 
so economically as to make up the difference in fuel cost between 
it and a tractor which burns kerosene. Demonstration of com- 

titive makes alone will decide these factors, and the farmer 

uyer has a right to demand such demonstrations. 

he same care should be given to the consumption of oil by 
the various tractors in comparison to the quality of lubrication 
given. Some machines use but little oil and give poor lubrica- 
tion which results in bearings wearing out quickly. A farmer 
buyer should insist on a good, efficient and economical lubri- 
cating system and then see to it that only the best grades of 
lubricating oil are used in his machine, thus assuring long life 
and efficient operation of his tractor. 

The third element of cost is a little more complex and is the 
one to which the farmer usually pays the least attention, 
namely, interest, repairs, and deterioration. Be sure the 
tractor you buy is ee right. The money you put up in it 
is an investment. It bears a rate of interest. A tractor that 
costs $1,200 must carry a larger interest charge against it than 
one which costs $900. Of two thirty-horsepower tractors of 
@qual quality, workmanship and design, one costing $1,200 
and the other $1,500, the first costs at the rate of $40 per horse- 

wer and the second at the rate of $50 per horsepower. In 








is case the first is the better buy from the standpoint of interest 
charge. In these times of adjusting 


(Continued on page 45 
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VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


The Paradise of the Pacific 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world. 


Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 








HAT used to be called 
W ite Sandwich Islands 

are now named the 
Hawaiian Islands and no one 
who has visited them feels that 
Mark Twain was far from the 
truth when he called them the 
“Paradise of the Pacific.” 
There are about twenty of 
these islands all told, but only 
eight of them are inhabited. 
They lie about two thousand miles southwest of San Francisco 
and in a chain about fifteen hundred miles long running from 
southeast to northwest. Only five of these islands are frequently 
mentioned and this article will only have to do with these five, 
which will be described in the order they come as one travels 
westward. as Saal 

The first of these is the island of Hawaii itself, which is much 
larger than all the others combined. It is often spoken of as 
being about as large as the state of Connecticut, and contains a 
little more than four thousand square miles. As this chain of 
islands is simply the top of a great mountainsystem which isin 
the bottom of the Pacific Ocean, they are largely the peaks of 
volcanoes. , 

This “Big Island,” as it is called, has a dozen voleanic peaks, 
the two highest of which are perpetually covered with snow, and 
are nearly fourteen cneoel feet high. On the southern slope 
of the largest of these two, Mauna Loa, is Kilaues, the largest 
continually active volcano 
on earth. To see the Kilauea 


These plantations are in reality 
little villages full of half-clad 
children, mostly Japanese. 

The two greatest products of 
the island are sugar cane and 
pineapples. A great part of 
this island is a forest of tropical 
jungle. Sometimes this is so 
dense that it would be difficult 
to get thru. Where it is cleared and tilled, the soil is almost red 
and, of course, very productive. They say that anything that 
will grow anywhere on the globe will grow here. The bird and 
animal life of this jungle is abundant. 

The hibiscus is nearly everywhere and the flowers upon it are 
beautiful. There are ae ermal lakes and springs, beautiful 
waterfalls, steaming and dead craters, stalactite — stalagmite 
caverns, many of which were used as places of refuge by the 
people in the old days. There are no snakes or poisonous vines 
or trees. Of course, near the tops of these high mountains all is 
a barren waste. 

_ It is rather odd that at one place on the eastward side of this 
island 358 inches of rainfall have been recorded in twelve 
months while on the westward side but twenty-five inches fell 
during a whole year. A valuable native plant is the kalo, also 
called taro, from the roots of which they make poi. The roots 
are baked in und und ovens and then mea into a jelly. 
This is allowed to ferment, after which they eat it cold. The 
Hawaii National Park (our newest National Park) was dedi- 

cated by the Territory of 

Hawaii to our Federal Gov- 





crater in action is one of the 
sights of the world. 

The rim of this crater sur- 
rounds an area of twenty-five 
hundred aeres. You can look 
almost straight down some- 
thing like six hundred feet 
and in this bottom there is 
still another large abyss 
nearly a thousand feet in 
diameter. When at its height, 
the whole crater is a lake of 
liquid fire which sometimes 
comes within sixty feet of the 
top, at which point there are 
overflow tunnels thru which 
the molten liquid escapes. 

Unfortunately when I was 
there all that could be seen of 
this liquid mass was in the 
very bottom, but I will carry the memory of the sight as long as 
I live. It was almost like a glimpse of the lower regions. Within 
twenty-four hours after I left a wireless dispatch stated 
that the voleano was on a rampage again and that the molten 
lava had overflowed a portion of the very road I passed over. 
It would have been a great experience to have been there at the 
time. 

The largest city on this, the largest island in the group, is 
Hilo, which contains more than ten thousand people. It is a 
beautiful little city, full of gardens and lawns in which are gigan- 
tic ferns, palms, mangoes, bananas, cocoanut, and all sorts of 
tropical plants and trees. 

It is thirty-one miles from Hilo to the Kilauea crater and the 
road is well paved about a dozen miles and fairly good on to the 
crater. One passes thru sugar cane fields and notes the small 
flumes filled with water which carry the sugar cane to the mills. 





Loading sugar cane ona plantation railway near Honolulu 





ernment July 9, 1921. 

An early morning ride on 
the water along the east and 
north coast of this island is 
simply a glorious sight. The 
sun shining on the snowy tops 
of the two highest mountains 
below which is the red soil 
and still below this the bright 
green of the tropical growth 
of trees, fields and gardens, 
makes one almost pinch him- 
self to see if he is not dream- 
in 





g. 
The next island in the 
group is Maui. It is about 
one and one-half times as 
large as the average Iowa 
county. The glory of East 
Maui is Haleakala, which is 
the largest extinct voleano in the world. Its summit towers 
more than ten thousand feet high and its ring is twenty miles 
in circumference, inclosing more than twelve thousand acresof 
ground. 

At the foot of this mountain lies one of the richest plains to 
be found in any land. Here grow great fields of corn, sugar 
cane, and all kinds of tropical products. About thirty-six 
thousand people live on this island. 

The next island in the group is Molokai, which is about half 
the size of an average Iowa county. The main point of interest 
on this island is the leper settlement. In fact, this island is 
often called the “Leper Island.” Most writers have given a 
wrong impression about this leper settlement. While it is true 
that leprosy is a most loathsome disease yet it is said that the 
lepers in this settlement are about as happy as people can be. 
When pronounced cured, they (Continued on page 27 








Sugar cane fields in the foreground and pineapple fields beyond. Scene on Oahu, Hawaiian Islands 
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The Sign That Guarantees 


Genuine Parts 


Only through the use of genuine Buick 
factory-made parts can the mechanical 
excellence of Buick cars be maintained. 
These parts are identical with those 
originally used in building the car. The 
same materials, the same workmanship 
are employed. 


The infrequency with which Buick 
requires such service is proved by the 
experience of every Buick owner. If, 
however, for any reason such service is 
necessary, Buick Authorized Service is 
available everywhere. 





Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


13 





When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 











Ouestions 7 General Interest 








Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if C two-cent stamp is en Ad- 
ress, ribers Information Bureau,” 








Sosccestul | Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 





TIME TO CUT ALFALFA 


When shall we cut our alfalfa, in full 
bloom, half bloom, or when the new shoots 
are just appearing?—T. I. W., S. D. 

It is the opimon of the majority of 
growers that the best time to cut alfalfa 
is when it is just about in full bloom. 
Cutting at this time has resulted in the 
largest yields and has also proved best 
for the stand according to experiments at 
various stations. 


TANKAGE 


What is tankage?—H. L., Kans. 

Tankage is a packing house by-product. 
The fresh meat scraps, fat trimmings, an 
scrap bones are cooked in steel tanks by 
steam under pressure. After the steam 
is turned off and the mass has settled the 
separated fat is drawn off. The remainin 
material is dried and after cooling is oe 
to a fine meal, which is marketed as tank- 
age. As there may be widely varying 
amounts of protein present the tankage 
should always be-bought on the basis of 
the guaranteed analysis. 







THROW AWAY 
THE REAR SPRING 


And get the first real improvement in rid- 
ing quality for your Ford car. Two springs 
instead of one set crosswise between wheels 
and opposite shackle. Patented glance 
bearing shoots shocks into the air. Double 
spring principle checks all rebound—ride 
smoothly over rough roads, road depressions, 
or even car tracks, etc. Nothing like them 
on the market. Replace shock absorbers and 
snubbers. Double spring cuts off bumps 
and road shocks like a giant pair of scissors. 
Won't bounce you off the seat. 


We Now Offer 


RROD SENS 


ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 
Try 10 days over roughest roads. If not en- 
tirely satisfactory return and money will be re- 
funded. We will also make it possible for you 
to get— 
ONE SET FREE Aswe are offering a 
big inducement to in- 
troduce these springs into new territory. Where 
once installed, they sell many others. Don't de- 
lay. Once in use you wouldn't trade your Ford 
for a high priced limousine. Write Dept.17 today. 
DETROIT APPROVED SPRING Co., 
37 Milwau Ave., oss 
DETROIT ICHIGAN 


































ALFALFA FOR SILAGE] 

Is it good practice to put alfalfa into 
the silo?—D. C. D., Nebr. 

In sections where the presence of fox- 
tail is serious in the first cutting of alfalfa 
it is not a bad idea to ensile the crop. It 
should be ensiled with rye or wheat cut 
when the grain is just past the milk sta 
in order to secure best results. Alfalfa 
contains too little of the sugars necessary 
to form the preserving acids characteris- 
tic of good silage. Hence alfalfa silage 
is often poor, bad smelling stuff, not liked 
by stock. As a matter of fact, alfalfa cures 
into such an excellent hay that where it is 
»0ssible to satisfactorily cure it there is 
fittle or no object in putting it into a silo. 
























































































EQUIPMENT FOR ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 





Engine =i $42.50 
HIT BOTTOM | $2" 


Read this new schedule 
of prices; and then act! 


And, Remember— you 7H. 
are getting these Bar 
Prices on the FAMO s 





I am buying an ensilage cutter. I know 
the cutter I expect to buy, but I don’t 
know whether I ought +o get a blower or 
an elevator. I expect to use a small 
tractor and the question is whether I have 
power enough. cng type requires the 
most power?—E. L. M., Ind. 

The blower will re - more power than 
the elevator, so if there is any question 
of sufficient power possibly the elevator 
would be best. The advantage of the 
blower is the better distribution of the cut 
material in the silo. 

























—the most dependable 
engine on the market. 
Easier tostart; Pulls more 
than its rated H-P, 


BOOK FREE | /pRet 
Write today for your )ReDugES 


of Gig Free Engine Book 
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PRUNING TOMATO VINES 

Will you please inform me in regard to 
trimming tomato vines? I wish to know 
how to trim them to get the best results. 
What vines or leaves are to be cut off, and 
how many. Please give full particulars — 
E. 8. B., Il. 

In pruning the tomato we should allow 
the central shoot of the young plant to 
grow, and remove all of the side shoots 
which spring from the axils of the leaves 
and sometimes even from the fruit clusters. 
It is very desirable that this be done when 
the branches are small, as there is then less 
danger of seriously disturbing the balance 
of the growing forces of the plant, and 
because there is less danger of careless 
workmen cutting off the main shoot in 
place of the lateral, which would seriously 
check the ripening of the fruit. It is 
especially important that any shoots 









and complete list 
= yoy of New 


Ottawa Mig. 
514J King St., 
OTTAWA, KANSAS 
DESK S14J MAGEE BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 























springing from the fruit cluster be re- 


moved as early as possible. For these 
reasons it is important if the plants are to 
be pruned at all that the field be gone over 


every few days. If the pruning is not well 
one it is a disadvantage rather than a 
elp: 


MATERIALS REQUIRED FOR CON- 
CRETE 


How much sand, cement and gravel 
will I have to get for 265 — feet of a 
1:2:4 mixture?—G. C. A., 

Each cubic foot of aaoete of 1:2:4 
mixture will require .058 barrel cement, 
.0163 cubic yard sand and .0326 cubic 
yard of gravel, or for 265 cubic feet of 
concrete of this mixture it will require 
approximately fifteen and one-half barrels 


and | of cement, four and one-third cubic yards 


of sand, and eight and two-thirds yards 
of gravel. 


SHALLOW CULTIVATION FAVORED 


To settle an argument, in the last culti- 
vation of corn is deep cultivation or 
shallow cultivation best?—C. R. P., Mich. 

The right way to cultivate corn at this 
season of the year is shallow and not too 
near the stalks. In fact where possible, 
shallow cultivation should follow every 
rain. Even after the corn has become too 

for use of the double cultivator, it is 
to restore the dust mulch by means 
of a one horse cultivator or even a mower 


wheel dragged between the rows by one 








horse. 


STOP ORCHARD CULTIVATION 

When should cultivation of the orchard 
stop? I have potatoes in my young or- 
chard and I am told that in digging up 
the potatoes I am likely to start these 
trees growing again and thus run a chance 
of having a lot of wood subject to winter 
killing next winter. How about it?— 

. C. R., Minn. 

‘Cultivation should cease in the culti- 
vated orchard right about the middle of 
July or slightly later. Usually where no 
inter-crop is grown a cover crop such as 
vetch, soybeans, rye, or other crop, to be 
plowed under the followin spring, should 
be planted. This will help to mpen the 
wood for winter. 

You fail to state whether these pota- 
toes are late or early potatoes. If they 
are early potatoes the digging will mean a 
pretty thoro stirring up of the soil about 
the time the trees are due to cease active 
growth and begin the fall hardening pro- 
cess. The vigorous cultivation is very 
likely to result in a renewed growth, 
which may result in a lot of tender, im- 
mature wood going into the winter. Thus 
it is advisable, especially with early po- 
tatoes, to avoid planting close to the trees, 
better perhaps not at all. However, late 
potatoes are generally dug at a time when 
it matters very little if the soil is stirred. 
It is too late to start new growth. We 
say generally, not always, for cases have 
beenknown where digginglate potatoes has 
resulted in a renewal of growth. Gener- 
ally, however, it is safe to use late potatoes 
as an inter-crop, especially if judgment is 
used in the digging of the crop. 


YIELD OF BUCKWHEAT 


‘What ought buckwheat yield in order 
to consider it a good crop?—A. C. T., Wis. 
According to observers in your state a 
yield of fifteen bushels to the acre is an 


ave crop, while thirty to thirty-five 
— os may be poh mae é to be a banner 
yield 
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SOYS AND CORN YIELD 


Do soybeans materially cut down the 
yield of corn when planted at the last 
cultivation between the rows?—R. L. &., 
Mo. 

Experience tends to prove that soybeans 
planted with the corn will, perhaps, reduce 
the yield of corn slightly, but the soybeans 
more than make up for the loss of corn by 
the production of considerable additional 
forage. It is the opinion of the majority 
of those who have had experience with this 
method of planting soys that the total of 
feed from the land is increased. 


SOIL FOR ALFALFA INOCULATION 

In inoculating the soil for a small field 
of alfalfa I hope to plant this fall, can I use 
soil from a sweet clover field near by? The 
sweet clover was inoculated. It has done 
fine.—N. D., Kansas. 

You can use the soil from the sweet 
clover field for inoculating the alfalfa soil. 
Excellent results are reported on this 
practice. 


BULLETINS OF INTEREST 


Any of the bulletins in the following list 
may be had without cost by writing the 
Division of Publications, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Be sure to state the number of 
bulletin wanted and whether it is a farmers’ 
bulletin or a department circular: 

Farmers’ Bulletin, 602, Production of 
Clean Milk; 701, Bagworm: an Injurious 
Shade Tree Insect; 932, Rodent Pests on | 
the Farms; 959, The Spotted Garden| 
Slug; 975, The Control of European Foul- | 
brood; 977, Hay Crops; 984, Farm and 
Home Drying of Fruits and Vegetables; 
1191, Cheesemaking on the Farm; 1198, 
Swarm Control; 1247, American Moles as 
Agricultural Pests and as Fur Producers; | 
1250, Green Manuring; 1266, Preparation | 
of Peaches for Market; 1310, The Corn 
Karworm. 

Department Circular 36, Use of Poultry 
Club Products; 219, Phoma Rot of Toma- 
toes; 238, United States Grades for Pota- 
toes Recommended by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 

An exportable surplus of 85,000,000 
bushels of corn is reported from the 
1922-23 crop in Argentina. Last year’s 
exports from that country amounted to 
109,000,000 bushels. A prolonged summer | 
drought caused the failure of the corn 
crop in Bulgaria. In normal years the 
crop amounts to at least 20,000,000 
bushels. 





Wheat in Chile 
A gradual increase, which will probably | 
continue, is reported in the wheat acreage 
of Chile. The country already has 175 
flour mills, most of them modern. Chile | 
is an exporter of both wheat and flour. 
Danes Make Potato Starch 
Large quantities of potatoes are used | 
in Denmark in the manufacture of potato 
starch. About 3,885 tons of this starch 
was exported in 1921, most of it going 
to Italy, France, Spain and Argentina. 
The variety of potato best suited for 
starch manufacture is the _ so-called 
American red. 
Poles After Bacon Market 
A new competitor for the English trade 
in mild cured bacon has developed in 
Poland. The hog population of that coun- 
try has increased over five million head 
since prewar days. Packers in Warsaw 
are now specializing in a lean, mild cured 
product which will compete .with Danish 
and American bacon. 
Italian Wheat Damaged 
About 12,500 acres of wheat in one of 
the chief grain regions of Italy has been 
severely damaged by frost. The Italian 
government has been asked to grant a 
subsidy to finance the planting of spring 
wheat to replace the grain pre tate 








lime to Re-tire? 


Buy Fisk 





The FISK NON-SKID CORD 
is an extra strongly built tire 
with a deep-cut button tread 
that does double duty--giving 
safety and saving money. 




















It asks no odds of rough roads. 
De luxe in the truest sense of 
quality, it proves its sturdiness 
and long-wearing extra value 
where country roads put tires 
to the hardest test. 


The FISK PREMIER CORD, 
carrying the Fisk name on the 
sidewall, is a Fisk product and 
is a husky cord of middle 
weight and lower price, which 
has earned a good reputation 
by good service without in- 
terruption. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every 
car, truck or speed wagon 
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lees ball- 
The 600-Ib. Melotte turns as 
Ib. machine of other makes, 
ine for 25 minutes unless brake is applied. 
other separator 
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f bas or needs a brake. 
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Free Trial 
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ported Melotte Cream 
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Send No Money! 


Dou've net tocendone cent wail yes'rousse die 
great Belgium Melotte and have made P43 
, —pi iy —, ne you want. Keep it for 30 
cope and ano 8 t as if it were your own ma- 
ne your milk to the creamery. 
Sion grove wath: 


separator skims the cleanest. 
Easy Payments! (2, RS 
= smal! sum of $7.50 eal’ the qe 


= small monthly payments. The Melotte apse pave 
for itself from your increased cream 


Send Coupon Now 


Mail the coupon for catalog giving full Genesio, 
tion of this wonderful cream se tor. Read 
sbout the porcelain lined bow! asy to clean as 
china plate. One half less tinware to clean. An 
exclusive Melotte feature. 
Test the Melotte against all other separators and 
satisfy yourself that it is the world’s greatest 
nd remember it is guaranteed for 16 
years. Don’t wait—be sure you mai! coupon today. 


Hi. B- BABSON, 
The Melotte Separator, U.S. M, 
2834 W. 19th St. Dept. 5.251 Chieags, m. 
Without cost to me or obligation In any tical story 
send me the Melotte catalog oowhich tela the fa a? 
of this wonderful separator and M. 
ite inventor. 
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DON’T MIX LIME AND PHOSPHATE 


Since acid phosphate on wheat is gain- 
ing wider use rm with fall spreading of 
limestone on wheat ground being common 
practice, the question has often been 
asked, whether one might not mix the 
limestone and acid phosphate and apply 
these two soil treatments at the same time. 

Tho labor might be saved by mixing, 
such a practice involves serious danger. 
Laboratory experiments as well as field 
results show that, when mixed with lime- 
stone, the soluble phosphorous reverts or 
changes to an insoluble form and its bene- 
ficial effects are largely lost. This change 
= on more rapidly as the amount of 

estone in proportion to the phosphate 
becomes greater. So, where one ton of 
stone is mixed with only one hundred 
pounds of phosphate—which is about the 
common ratio of application—the loss of 
soluble phosphate is rapid. 

Rather than apply the two in a mix- 
ture, the limestone can be spread after 
plowing and worked into the soil during 
preparation of the seedbed. When this is 
done early, as is commonly recommended, 
and the phosphate put on with the wheat 
seeding, the time between the applications 
is sufficient to let the lime act partly on 
the soil, and the chance for intimate mix- 
ing of ‘lime and phosphate becqmes so 
small that the danger is negligible. Even 
when the lime goes on just shortly before 
seeding there is little danger as long as it 
is worked into the soil ahead of the phos- 
phate. 

In applying these soil treatments it is 
well to remember that any method of 
handling them which prohibits their inti- 
mate mixing avoids the danger of reverting 
the phosphate and ws the usual profit 
from its use.—W. A. 


HARVESTING SWEET CLOVER SEED 


Now that sweet clover as # main crop 
has come into use in some of the best 
districts of lowa, it might be well for us 
to look more to our own resources for the 
seed supply. I circulate in a region where 
almost every farmer raises sweet clover 
for pasture and fertility, but few there are 
who will take the pains to harvest the 
seed crop. The opinion generally prevails 
that saving the seed does not pay; that in 
this climate it shatters too much, and 
after the thresher is done only two or three 
bushels of seed to the acre is the result. 

There is a way to get nearly all of the 
sweet clover seed, and Arthur Bell, a 
young farmer of western Iowa, demon- 
strates this. From nine acres of sweet 
clover last fall he procured seventy bushels 
of recleaned, scarified seed, and it was sold 
this spring for seven dollars a bushel, all 
in one day, to neighbors after he had given 
notice thru the farm bureau exchange 
that the lot was for sale. Here was a crop 
that paid as well as the best of farm crops 
taking into consideration that Bell had 
pastured the sweet clover much of the 
time. 

Sweet clover in its mature state must 
absorb plenty of moisture before it can be 
cut ame handled without shattering and 
clogging, Bell told me. If necessary, get 
up at midnight and start the binder, he 
suggested. Then the heavy, brushy 
growth of the sweet clover is soft and 
pliable. It will run thru the binder ele- 
vators without any trouble. Bell did not 
have to get up at midnight himself, how- 
ever. He was fortunate to find a fo y 
day for cutting the sweet clover with t 
regular grain binder. 

With the ordinarily hard, woody sweet 
clover now being quite soft, the horses had 
an easier task. The sheaves were set up 
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immediately as straight in the shock as 
possible. If the seed should then shatter, 
it would remain in the shock. On thresh- 
ing day the racks were covered with can- 
vas, care was taken in pitching, and the 
result was a little more than eleven bushels 
an acre of seed in the rough. Fifty cents a 
bushel was paid for the threshing, and 
twenty-five dollars was paid for t e use 
of a recleaning and scarifying machine. 

I know one farmer who for the past few 
years has bought a ton of sweet clover seed 
each spring. He sows it in all of his small 
grain for pasture and for soil improve- 


ment. It seems that it might pay him to 
harvest his own crop providing he used 
the same care that Mr. Bell did. In his 


first experience two years ago Bell cut his 
sweet clover for like most “ay other 
maa would—when it was hard, dry, and 
shattering. It was hard work for the 
horses, troublesome for himself because 
the sweet clover brush choked the ele- 
vators so often, and then he got less than 
three bushels of seed to the acre. After 
that he went along looking for the new 
way. 

In southwest Iowa (and the same condi- 
tion holds true along the whole west side 
of the state), seedsmen a few years ago 
would dispose of only several sacks of this 
sweet clover in a season. Now it is sold 
by the carload, and most of it comes from 
Nebraska, or from the states farther 
north.—G. R. H., Iowa. 


COUNTY AGENT HELPS 

The value of extension work to the 
individual farmer has a new slant in the 
account of a widow and her son in Beaver 
county, Oklahoma. Two oy ago the 
woman’s brothers, who had been operatin 
her farm for her, became discouraged re 
decided to leave the country for the city. 
It looked very much as tho the farm would 
have to be sold and the widow and her son 
also move to the city. 

But the son met the county agent about 
this time. The son was eighteen years of 
age, but a good worker and disliked to 
leave the farm. He told the story to the 
agent, and the latter called at the farm 
and spent some time convincing the Ander- 
son family that life on a Beaver county 
farm could be made both interesting and 
profitable. Finally the family decided to 
stay another year, anyway. 

The son grew a crop that year, and with 
hard work and much help and good advice 
from the county agent, made a success of 
it. He invested $300 in two registered 
Holstein cows, and his mother started a 
flock of purebred chickens. A garden plot 
was irrigated, surplus vegetables grown 
on it were canned by the cooked-in-the- 
can method, and potatoes more than suffi- 
cient for the family’s use were grown. 

Last year the Holstein cows returned a 
profit of $114 in cream, with plenty of 
skimmilk for the chickens and hogs. A 
calf was sold for $100, and another valued 
at the same price was saved to help in- 
crease the herd. A big demand, mean- 

while, for their poultry and eggs had been 
created, and a new poultry house built. 
Last winter they built a new house. The 
Beaver county farm looks good to them 
now!—J. R. H., Kan. 


GET THE MANURE ON THE LAND 


The very best way to get all of the value 
out of the manure on the farm is to put it 
on the land just as fast as it is made. Ma- 
nure loses a large part of its fertilizing 
value before it is used when it is ype out 
of doors all summer, waiting for some 
special crop. Better get it on any crop 
or permanent pasture just as quickly as 
possible rather than leaving it out in piles 
in this way. As a matter of fact, experi- 
ments have shown that manure allowed to 
remain in piles thru three, four or five 
months in the summer frequently loses 
from a third to two-thirds of its total 
fertilizing value. This is too serious a loss 


to be allowed to pass unheeded. 
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Which Counts Most Inside 
Your Engine? 


Tank-wagon delivery, 


or-- 


Scientific Lubrication ? 


EGARDLESS of convenience your 

first consideration in buying lu- 

bricating oil ought to be —What is the 
lubricating value of the oil itself? 


For the sake of your engine, it will 
pay you to call on your local dealer 
tor Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


He knows something that you may 
not know—Gargoyle Mobiloil is pro- 
duced by lubrication specialists from 
crude oils chosen solely for their lu- 
bricating value—not gasoline yield. 


Nine out of ten lubricating oils are 
gasoline by-products. The produc- 
tion of oil is incidental to the produc- 
tion of gasoline. 


_ Gargoyle Mobiloil is manufactured 
in several carefully calculated grades. 
The scientifically correct grade for 
each make and model of automobile, 
motor truck, farm tractor and farm 
lighting equipment is charted by the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of 
Engineers—all of whom are lubricat- 
ing experts. 


Your dealer has a copy of this 
Chart and will be glad to show it to 


you, 








Domestic Branches: 
New York 
Milwaukee 


Buffalo Minneapolis 







Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


(Main Office) Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 
Kansas City, Kan. 


The recommendations in the Chart 
are approved by practically every 
manufacturer of automotive equip- 
ment. Scores of automotive manu- 
facturers attach metal plates to their 
units, specifying the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil to be used. 


The outstanding economy and 
efficiency of Gargoyle Mobiloil has 
resulted in more definite calls for 
Gargoyle Mobiloil than for any three 
other oils combined. 


Automotive engineers the world 
over recognize the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany as the leading authority on 
scientific lubrication. 


We respectfully suggest that these 
facts far outweigh so small a matter 
as tank-wagon delivery. We also re- 
mind you that your local dealer is a 
fellow citizen of your own district 
who is a legitimate factor in local 
business. We respect him as a local 
outlet for Gamsele Mobiloil, and we 
never sell in competition with him. 


And by ordering your Gargoyle 
Mobiloi! from the dealer in the large 
steel drums you will find that there 
is very little lost in the matter of 
convenience. 


FAIR RETAIL PRICE— 
30c a Quart 


When the dealer sells a 
quart of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
for less than 30c, he does 
not make his fair, reason- 
able profit. 

Lower prices often ac- 
company substitution of 
low-quality oil for genuine 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. 

Prices are slightly higher 
in Canada, the Southwest 
and the Far West. 


Rochester 


Des Moines Dallas 


Indianapolis 
Oklaboma City 





Chart of 


Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 


“HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 


engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specihed in the Chart below 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 


How to 
Read the 
Chart: 


B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
BB means Gargoyle Mobilo: “BB” 
E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 


Arc means Gargoyle Mobilo Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for summer 


and wint 


use, the winter recommendation should 


be followed during the entire period when freezing 


temperatures may be experienced. 


This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 


correct automobile lubncation. 





NAMES OF 
AUTOMOBILES AND 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Transmission and Differential: 





For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle | Mobiloll “C,” 
“CC” or Mobilubricant as d by 
Chart available at all dealers. 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 























FIRES IN MOWS AND STACKS 


It may seem strange that water will 
start a fire, but it is nevertheless true that | 
water is responsible for a large number of 
fires in hay mows and hay stacks in the 
late summer. Just how this ‘occurs i 
understood by the chemist and bacteri- 
ologist. They have found that the heating 
in a pile of moist hay is due to fermentation 
produced by the growth of bacteria. When 
conditions. are right, the temperature 
until the bacteria are killed and 
from then on the heating is the result of 
chemical action. 

Hay that is properly cured never burns 
by spontaneous combustion. Moisture is 
essential to the growth of bacteria that 
start the heating. It may be either the 
moisture from rain on the cut hay or the 
water within the stems, but the effect is 
the same. The only way to guard against 
danger from fire in the hay mow or hay 
stack is to be certain that the hay does 
not contain too much moisture at the 
time it is stored. Threatening or unfavor- 
able weather for making hay often induces 
people to take a chance and store it before 
it is dry enough to be safe, but such a 
chance may mean severe loss. 

Hay made from succulent plants, such 
as alfalfa, clover and soybeans, is the most 
difficult to thoroly cure and consequently 
is more often stored when too moist. 
Some farmers cure such hay in cocks and 
use canvas covers to protect them. An- 
other method to reduce danger from heat- 
ing is to use ventilators in the mow or 
stack. One type of ventilator that is 
recommended is a skeleton tube 12 to 15 
inches square and of any length desired. 
The corners are 2 by 4’s and the cross 
pieces 1 by 3’s, placed close enough to- 
gether to keep the hay from falling thru 
and blocking the air passage. It is neces- 
sary to place diagonal braces across the 
box to keep it from being crushed by the 
weight of hay. Such ventilators are 
usually placed across the mow at inter- 
vals of 7 or 8 feet. 

If heating in a mow or stack is discov- 
ered in its early stages and before it has 
become too hot, it may be advisable to | 
move or restack the hay. Be sure before 
attempting to move it or stir it that the 
hay is not too hot, for when it has become 
badly heated, the admission of air by 
stirring may be just what is needed to 
start a fire. 

Damp fodder and straw and bins of | 
moist grain are also subject to heating 
and may be the cause of a fire by spon- 
taneous combustion. 
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STRAIGHTENING A SILO 


When a stave silo has only two guy 
it often leans if the hoops are not} 
kept tight. After the tub becomes empty | 
in the spring it dries out and the first 
heavy wind in late summer or fall blows 
t out of plumb and often twists it as well. 

It simple operation to straighten 
up such asilo. I had one such to straighten 
and I used the following method: I had 
an iron made with a hook on one end, and 
with six holes thru it. This was bolted to 
the side of the silo about twenty-five 
feet from the ground on the side toward 
which the tub leaned. A chain was made 
fast to the hook, and one pulley of a set 


wires, 


Is a 
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of double pulleys was hooked to this 
chain. 

About fifty or sixty feet from the bot- 
tom of the tub in the direction from which 
the pull must be exerted in order to pull 
the tub back to perpendicular I sunk a 
small post with the bottom pointing some- 
what toward the silo. The top of this 
post was wired to a stake farther from the 
tub than the post. Then I put a chain 
around the bottom of the post, and hooked 
the other block of the tackle to this chain. 

Any pull exerted on the rope of the 
tackle tended to straighten the tub. 
Probably a horse or a team on this would 
have yanked the silo up pretty quickly 
but I did not trust them. A tractor would 
have been better for this purpose but I 
did not then have one. What I did use 
was a wire stretcher. This was fastened 
to the free end of the tackle rope and to 
the post, and all the slack taken up. Then 
the rope was snubbed and the wire 
stretcher let out again as far as it would 
go, and a new hold taken and the process 
repeated. 

The purchase was 16 to 1 by this 
hook-up, as the wire stretcher gave a 4 to 1 
purchase and the tackle the 
same. Two of us pulled the 
tub back ‘to perpendicular 
in*about an hour after we 
once got the rigging on the 
silo. That was a good deal 
more work than the actual 
pulling into place. When 
I got the tub straight, I 
took a maul and pounded 
on the staves all the way 
















round (at the bottom) 
to jarthem so that they 
would settle into place, 
and then put on a 
third guy. I simply 
strung cap wire from 
the silo to the post in 
the ground and twisted it with a stick 
until it took up all the slack from the 
pulley and tackle, and then removed the 
pulleys. 

There should always be three guys on 
a silo if it is outside and taller than twenty- 
five feet. I used eight wires but I think 
six would be enough. 

All that remained to be done was to 
tighten the hoops which took nearly a 
half day. There has been no further 
trouble with this silo.—A. H. D. 


REMODELING THE OLD HOUSE 
The high cost of building is keepin 
many a farmer from making oanied 
improvements on his farm and often 
delays a long-cherished plan to build 
the house of dreams, for such in reality 
it may be after it has been planned 
and talked over in family circle sessions 

for many years. 

If the finances do not justify the 
erection of the new house in its entirety, 
it may be possible to approach the ideal 
in part by making over an old one into 
a fairly satisfactory substitute. Having 
on our part, gone through with this 
experience our outcome may interest 
others. 

The exterior is of course to be con- 
sidered, but the interior is, after all, 
of most moment, as here the time is 
spent and arrangement of rooms, lighting 
and finish are of greatest importance. 

Our home, a product of early days 
when little thought was paid to arrange- 
ment or decoration, was, on the whole 
not cheerful. It had too little light an 
the windows were not all well arranged. 
To remodel an old house of the box type 
is not easy unless one can have quite a 
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fund to apply. To do it with little is an 
art S 


In the first place, we raised the ceiling. 
It is impossible to have cheerful, well- 
lighted rooms if the ceiling is low. This 
forced us to turn over the chambers of 
one part of the house to storage, as they 
were rendered too low for sleeping rooms. 

More windows were added. An addition 
of a few feet built on enabled us to plan 
new window space. Another, and per- 
haps the best innovation of all, save 
one, was the built-in closets and cup- 
boards added. This made a wonderful 
improvement in the looks but more in 
the convenience of the women in the 
work. 

We considered it a good time to add a 
water system, and this has been by far 
the improvement of greatest utility. 
We placed a tank in the attic and pumped 
the water up to it. A sink and drain 
save countless steps and are more sanitary 
than the old slop-pails that have to be 
used where washwater is carried out as 
necessity demands. 

The amount of money spent was very 
modest compared with results attained. 
True, we have not a new house, but the 
old one is rendered more homelike and 
attractive. I speak more of the inside 
than the out, as the outside is generally 
safely left to a carpenter and such changes 
do not, in effect, have the importance 
that inside changes do.—D. H., Kan. 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURE 


Continuing the plan adopted in the 
1921 yearbook, the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture presents in detail in 
the 1922 yearbook, a study of five leading 
agricultural products. Last year wheat, 
corn, beef and cotton were treated; this 
year hogs, dairy, tobacco, small grains 
other than wheat, and forestry are dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of history, 
the present situation and the future out- 
look. 

The material presented on each product 
is interesting and should prove valuable 
to those engaged in that particular branch 
of farming. 

About half the book is devoted to 
statistics, 150 pages having been added 
to the quota allowed last year. The addi- 
tion includes market prices, freight rates, 
receipts and shipments, foreign prices 
and forestry statistics. 

The book may be secured free from 
your representative in congress. 


AN ICELESS ICEBOX 


Make a double box, the walls four inches 
apart, with a close-fitting cover, or covers, 
but no bottom. Dimensions 20 inches 
wide, 36 inches long and 18 inches deep. 
The size, however, may be governed by 
the need. 

Several one-inch holes should be bored 
in the side walls of ine inner box and cov- 
ered with fine screen. In ashady place dig 
a hole the exact size of the outer box and 
floor it with several inches of gravel. Place 
the box therein with the top flush with 
the surface of the ground arid the gravel 
forming the bottom. Every morning pour 
on the gravel a pailful of fresh, cold water 
and the icebox is iced for the day. A 
] r box would require more water. 

is box has kept milk sweet two days 
during the warmest weather. The evapo- 
ration keeps the temperature low. 

The above is not only useful where one 
does not have an icebox, but is excellent 
to take care of the overflow from that al- 
ways congested receptacle. It would be 
exceptionally good on a farm where there 
is a great deal of milk and butter to be 
taken care of.—R. G. L. 

The 


National Livestock and Meat 
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John Gutenberg, who, 
in the 15th century, de- 
voted his life, his for- 
tune and his genius to 
the development of 


oe printing, performed one 
a of the great services of 
eo NN all times, His achieve- 


ment facilitated the 
communication of ideas 
between individuals 
and between peoples, 
whichis the foundation 





























of human progress. 
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HE development of printing with movable 
type by John Gutenberg influenced all 
subsequent progress. 

Transportation has been another of the great civi- 
lizing forces. And in this important field, the 
Firestone organization is justly proud of the place 
Firestone Tires have long held. 

The standard established for Firestone building 
from the first was Most Miles per Dollar. It led 
to the development of the outstanding tire of 
today—the Firestone Gum-Dipped Cord. 

The mileage superiority of this fine tire has been 
attested by the leading taxicab operators who have 


checked results with business-like accuracy on 
the meters of thousands of F’ irestone-equipped cabs, 


Car-owners everywhere have echoed their en- 
thusiastic endorsement. And the first six months 
of the present fiscal year showed a sales increase 
of 194% on these reliable, economical tires over 
the same period of a year ago. 


it is convincing evidence of how universally 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords fulfill the Firestone 
pledge of Most Miles per Dollar. Dependable 
dealers in all parts of the country carry them and 
back their good value with equally good service. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


yirestone 
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Don’t Breathe Dust 


Wear a DUSTITE Respirator. 
Breathe clean, pure air and work in com- 
fort at the dustiest job about the farm. 
Threshing, spraying, spreading lime, har- 
rowing and dusty tractor-work lose their 
terrors with a DUSTITE Respirator. 


Breathing dust or poisonous sprays is in- 
jurious to nose, throat and lungs. It under- 
mines the health and slows up farm work. 


The DUSTITE Respirator filters every 
breath of air that enters the lungs. Dust and poi- 
son sprays are kept out. It fits snugly and com- 
fortably over nose and mouth. ermits free 
breathing and does not interfere with speech. 
Made of soft rubber with replaceable cotton fil- 
ters. The simplest and most effective respirator 
made. Can be worn with ; 

Youshould wear a DUSTITE Respirator 
and supply one to every on your farm. 
They pay for themselves in better work and more 
contented workers. 

Only $1.75each. Respirator with supply 
of extra filters will be sent on receipt of price. 
Dealers wanted in every ruralcommunity. Write 
for liberal offer. 

Write for free booklet, giving valuable in- 
formation about safety precautions in dangerous 
farm work. Address 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., 
Dept. O. READING, PA. 




















ASY to put in concrete floors, 
idewalks, foundations, etc., 
at big saving with Kwik-Mix 
Concrete Mixer. Also make 
310 to $20 a day spare time 
concreting for neighbors. 
‘ood as 
‘Ow- 


ixes concrete as 
200 mixers, wheel 
g ful a minute. 
Send No Money 

Pay only $9.75 after 30 Days 
Trial,—balance monthly. 
oday for catalog—also 
o> 100 page book “Con- 
crete on the Farm” 

































There are three things that destro 
our lawns, Dandelions, Buc 
lantain, and Crab Grass. In 

one season the Clipper wi 

drive them all out 

Send for circulars and 

prices 

CLIPPER LAWN 

MOWER CO., 


’ DIXON, ILLINOIS 


YWHEEL GARDEN 


TRACTOR 


ndable, economical, light 
urable. Easy to handle. 
Works between narrow rows. 
Lawn mower attachment. 
Send for circulars. Agencies 
open. Also Domestic Eleo- 
tric Systems 
H. C. DODGE, Inc. 

34-56 Alger St. , Boston, Mass. 


ater 


with a Rife Ram. Plenty of it for every 





Simple, d 
and 





purpose about your country home—with- 
out fuel, labor, freezing or repairs. A 
small stream operates the Rife Ram and 


fills high elevated tanks or operates air 
pressure system. Easy to install. First 
cost the only cost. Ajways on the job day 
and night, winter and summer. 20,000 in 
daily use. Send for 
free Catalog today 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 
z1 Albany St., New York 








Ma 
One [Thos writes L. O. Ferrand, of Manson, lows. 
Others have done as well for years with an 


HW IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper- 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
Drills through rock. Can supply with en- 
gine if wanted. Demand for wells increas- 
ing. Write for catalog and easy terms. 


Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Bex 356 


WONDER how many people raised a 

fall garden this season. Most folks who 

have the opportunity, plant gardens in 
the spring but with the approach of the 
warm weather of midsummer when berries 
and other fruits are ripe, gardeners begin to 
lose interest, and in too many cases the 
garden becomes a tangle of weeds that 
choke out or hide most of the crop that 
was put out early in the season. 

Those who like vegetables and are par- 
ticularly fond of salad plants should, in 
midsummer, plant the seeds of those vege- 
tables that are to mature in September, 
| October and early November. Conditions 
| at this time of year are often unfavorable 
|for seed germination but by taking ad- 
| Vantage of one’s opportunity, one can 

usually get seeds to grow. 

During the past summer we were away 
from home during the month of July but 
on our return we took steps to plant seeds 
of lettuce, endive, beans, radishes, beets, 
etc. The weather had been pretty dry 
and in order to get the seeds to germinate 
quickly, the soil was first moistened with 
water. The seeds then came up quickly, 
but no great amount of growth was e 
during the continuance of the dry weather. 
When the rain did come, the plants grew 
rapidly. 

t happens in so many cases that space 
in gardens has become foul with weeds 
that when these are cleared away the soil 
will be found very dry. It then becomes 
necessary to make use of water to start 
the seeds. 

The starting of the seed where the soil 
is dry isnot an impossible job just because 
city water is not at hand. A few pails. of 
water poured along in the opened furrow 
where the seeds are to be planted will 





es 








| Broad leaf endive as they grew in therow, 
| showing method of bleaching with paper 


| cause most of the coarser seeds like beans, 
radish, beets, ete., to germinate. 

Very small seeds need to be watered 
|frequently until the soil is drenched by 
|rain, after which they need no further 
lirrigation. It is therefore best to start 
|seeds of plants that can be transplanted 
| later in small plots where the soil may be 
kept wet until plants are rooted deeply 
enough in the soil to take care of them- 
| selves. 

The soil where salad plants are to be 
grown should be full of plant food. The 
plants will then make a rapid growth and 
produce stems that are reasonably free 
|from fiber. Plants that make a slow 

| growth because the soil is poor, or because 
'of the lack of moisture, usually are full 
of fiber, and are then undesirable as salad 
| plants. 

The seed of endive was planted in our 
| garden the latter part of July. The row 
was thinned and some of it was trans- 
planted about August 20th. The plants 
were spaced about eighteen inches apart 
lin the row. This we found was none too 
|far apart, for the plants formed a solid 
| mass of leaves before they were ready to 
| bleach. 

Two kinds of endive were grown, the 
common green crinkly, «nd the broad, 








ENDIVE FOR FALL GARDENS 


By C. V. HOLSINGER 


best in quality but the former is often pre- 
ferred, particularly for purposes of gar- 
nishing. The green curled endive is more 
attractive in appearance but the bitter 
flavor is much more pronounced. In the 
case of the broad-leafed sort, the leaves 
are thicker, more brittle, and there is 
very little of bitter flavor in the bleached 
leaves. 

Endive is essentially a cool weather 
crop, and should be ready for blanching 
about September 15th. The leaves should 
be gathered together and tied with string. 











and now ready for use 


To a limited extent we have found that, 
ieces of paper wrapped about the folded 
leaves give somewhat better results. 
About ten days or two weeks will be re- 
quired to bleach the inner leaves. If 
wrapped much longer than this, the leaves 
will begin to rot. This is especially true 
when wet weather prevails. 

Endive is decidedly one of our best 
salad plants and while not superior to best 
head lettuce, it can be grown in gardens 
where head lettuce cannot be grown. 
For salad making purposes it can be used 
in about every way that lettuce can be 
used. The dark green leaves on the out- 
side are quite bitter and should not be 
used. The well bleached leaves on the 
inside take on acreamy white color and are 
almost free from bitterness. In fact, what 
remains adds zest to the salad in much 
the same way that a certain degree of 
bitterness does to well developed grape- 
fruit. 

The season for this kind of a crop is 
from September until severe freezin 
weather sets in. When placed in a coo 
basement, the season can be greatly pro- 
longed. 


WATCH FOR PLANT LICE 

The comparatively insignificant-looking 
plant louse is perhaps individually of little 
consequence but it 1s just about the great- 
est multiplier on earth and by the hosts 
which assemble on shrubbery, garden 
plants, and all other foliage, an enormous 
amount of damage is done. 

Control measures must be inaugurated 
early, at least before the curling of the 
leaves. It is hard to get rid of plant lice 
after the leaves have become tightly 
curled as they are sure to become if the 
plant lice are allowed to have their way. 

On cucumbers, melons, etc., where lice 
are found, excellent results have been had 
with nicotine or tobacco dust thoroly ap- 
plied. The nicotine sulfate of forty per- 
cent strength diluted at the rate of a 
teaspoonful of the nicotine sulfate to a 
gallon of soapy water, is also excellent. 

The point which must be remembered in 
spraying to control plant lice is thoroness. 

Spray the upper and under surface of 
the leaves thoroly. Be sure to hit all of the 
insects. This will require a fine, mist-like 
spray applied with considerable pressure. 
Remember thatit isonly the insects that 





flat-leaved varieties. The latter is by far the 


are hit by the spray that are killed. 
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QUICK ACTION BRAKES 
EXTRA LARGE AND EXTRA SAFE 


In the construction of Dodge Brothers Motor 
Car, every consideration has been given to the 
owner’s safety. 


This is particularly evident in the brakes, which, 
with their 14-inch drums and 24-inch lining, are 
appreciably larger than the average. The extra 
surface thus provided develops greater friction when 
the brake bands contract over the drums—and it is 
this friction which stops the car. 


Connecting levers are designed to transmit the 
maximum of power with the minimum of effort. 
The slightest pressure on the brake pedal has an 
immediate effect. This pressure is distributed evenly 
between the two rear wheels by a highly efficient 
equalizer, which prevents skidding because it retards 
both wheels simultaneously. 


And the brake bands grip evenly all around the drums. 
This protects the lining against irregular wear and 
my enables the driver to stop quickly, quietly and safely. 


re? 1S 
petal DonGce BrRotrTHERS 





The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Semi-Solid) *} 
areas be! - 

Is a Condensed Buttermilk 


But All Condensed Butter- 
milk is Not Semi-Solid 





Semi-Solid Buttermilk when 
fed to hogs diluted at the rate 
of one gallon of Semi-Solid 
in 50 gallons of water, or one 
gallon of Semi-Solid to 30 gal- 
lons of water for weaning pigs, 
keep your herds free from 
worms, immune to Necrotic 
Enteritis, and your hogs make 
more rapid and more econom- 
ical gains. 











Look for the Semi-Solid 
Buttermilk label when 
you buy buttermilk, for 
you can get worthwhile 
results from ordinary con- 
densed buttermilk only 
when it is fed much rich- 
er than is necessary with 
Semi-Solid. 


Feeding Instructions Sent on 
Request. Write Today! 


Consolidated Products Co. 


4750 Sheridan Road - Room 850 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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DO NOT PRUNE TOO HEAVILY 

It has been found thru experiments in 
| the state college orchards in New York, 
that heavy pruning of young pear trees of 





such commercial varieties as Kieffer, 
Bosc, Seckel, Clapp, Favorite and Sheldon, 
reduced the average yield as much as 
twenty-five percent by the time the trees 
were ten years old. In the experiment 
under discussion, the trees were treated 
alike and one group was then allowed 
to grow to its natural form with just 
enough pruning to avoid bad interference 
of branches, etc. Another group was 
pruned so that the trees assumed the more 
open head. 

Of course the best way to prune pear 
trees, considering the entire life of the 
tree, is not known for certainty. Further 
experiment will be necessary to bring this 
out. Older trees, however, where the 
fruit is not of satisfactory size, will be 
benefited by moderate pruning, lowering 
| very tall limbs and strong lateral branches 
|and taking out the smaller branches near 
the top. 

A point to remember in pruning a pear 
|tree: Keep the trunks and base and main 

limbs free of spurs and sprouts. This will 
lessen the danger from fire blight and this 
| sort of pruning followed persistently will 
| be a first class assurance against serious 
injury from this pear disease. 


NICOTINE FOR CUCUMBER 
BEETLE 





Cucumbers, squash, pumpkins, and the 
related crops can be protected from the 
inroads of the striped cucumber beetle by 
applying a fourth to a half ounce of nico- 
tine dust, containing four percent nico- 
tine, to each hill. The dust not only kills | 
the insects that come in contact with it, | 
but it acts as a repellent. If it is applied | 
properly it drives the beetle from the} 
cracks in the soil at the base of the plant, 
and so prevents very serious injury. 

Even a cheese cloth sack with which 
to dust the vines is efficient on a small 
area, but a larger area will pay for a regu- 
lar duster. Such a duster also applies the 
powder in such a way that beetles cannot 
escape destruction by flight. 


SPRAYING PAYS HIS RENT 

When Fred Limeweb rented the Julius 
Turner farm, the owner told him that if 
|he would take good care of the orchard 
prune it and spray it regularly, he would 
give him twenty-five dollars per year for 
his work. Limeweb agreed to take good 
care of the orchard and did so, receiving 
his twenty-five dollars the first year he 
was on the farm. But it was du 
second year that Limeweb received his 
real pay for what he had done for that 
orchard. Limeweb’s rent is five hundred 
dollars a year, cash rental. During his 
second year on the Turner farm the profits 
from the che trees alone in that 
orchard he had eleade been paid twenty- 
five dollars for taking care of more than 
paid his rent for the entire farm. Besides 
the cherries there was a profit from other 
fruit as well. Limeweb was very much 
surprised at the results he obtained from 
the orchard. He doesn’t need any more 
urging to spray and take care of it. A 
side line that he thought little about when 
he rented the farm is more than paying 
his entire rent. The owner also is happy 
over the showing of the orchard. He is 
not a bit jealous of the profit his tenant is 
making from it, for he says that a good 
clean orchard makes his farm that much 
more desirable and greatly increases the 
value of the place. In a part of the 
country not noted as a fruit-producing 
|section a little careful attention to the 
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Instead of the Car 


Save wear and tear on your automobile— 
use a Harley-Davidson for business er- 
rands to town, creamery, railroad station 
or neighboring farm. Thousands of farmers 
find daily use for Harley-Davidsons. Save 
time and money; make your car last longer. 
Two cents a mile is the Harley-Davidson’'s 
average upkeep cost—gasoline, oil, tires 
and all. The worst roads can’t stop it. 
Roomy sidecar carries a real load of sup- 
plies. Write today for free literature show- 
ing 1923 Harley-Davidson models, 10 im- 
provements and reduced prices. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 
Dept. 8 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Maxie Dever om 


T 4 
Tr} e torciracle 


Money-making sales opportunities in open 


territory. Write Desk A-2. 


FRUIT & FARMS 





POULTRY 


Cape May County, N. J. 
The soil here is adapted to fruit, truck, and 
poultry raising. Seven live seashore resorts 
nearby insure a good market for products. 
The prices received are good, me save freight 
and commission house char The climate 
is conducive of good healt ‘end first class 
roads, the best in the state, make all parts of 
the county accessible. For list of properties 
for lease or sale, 


A. J. Stackhouse, Farm Demonstrator. 
Cape May Court House, N,J 
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- BROS. Dept. 
TRON FENCE PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.— Orders filled promptly. 


othe Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
6 Spring Grove Ave., ti, O. 



















































































farm orchard is paying the tenant’s rent 
and more. It is increasing the value of 
the farm and is supplying the farm home 
with a plentiful supply of healthful fruits. 

There are many neglected farm orchards 
that would pay just as good returns for a 
little care as the Turner orchard paid to 
the tenant and owner of that farm.— 
Z. C. H., Il. 


A POSTER THAT SELLS APPLES 


One of the handiest marketing devices 
I have found is a roadside poster located 
at John Dollings’ fruit farm, in Washing- 
ton county, Ohio. It is made from heavy 
cardboard, mounted on a wooden frame 
three by three feet; and is lettered as 
follows: 
SLOW DOWN, NEIGHBOR 
Just wanted to tell you that there’s 
some mighty fine Grimes Golden apples for 
sale on this farm; at $1.50 per bushel. 
THANKS, FOR LISTENING 


“The cost of erecting this sign was 
forty-eight cents,” explained Dollings to 
me, recently. ‘And since July 15, 1921, 
it has turned a lot of apples into cash. 

‘‘My customers are motorists and other 
towns-people who pass along the highway. 
They afford a steady market for all my 
fruit, and much of it is engaged before it 
ripens. 

“You will observe that the wording on 
my poster differs somewhat from the 
ordinary form of roadside advertising. 
I endeavored to arrange a heading that 
would attract the passer, and hold his 
attention until my message was reached. 
Then, in few words as possible, I told 
what I had to offer. Lastly, I gave variety 
and price. This saves further explanation 
and eliminates curious persons who often 
besiege an advertiser with questions, 
when details are lacking. 

“T placed the poster at a conspicuous 
location, and made the letters large 
enough to be easily read from a moving 
vehicle. I consider the latter detail very 
important because autos usually travel 
at high speed on country roads, and the 
ordinary sign would be passed unnoticed. 
During a busy fruit season, I sometimes 
place a lighted lantern above the sign, 
to attract night motorists. This causes 
some bother, yet the results paid me well 
for the time expended. 

“T find the poster less expensive than 
other forms of advertising,” continued 
Dollings. “It wins a customer without 
a tedious mail correspondence. He exam- 
ines the product at the farm; deals direct 
and saves shipping cost. I can revise my 
sign to suit any conditions, and it is no 
trouble to withdraw it when my surplus 
is sold.”,—T. R. C., Ohio. 


WHAT’S YOUR WOODLOT WORTH? 


Even tho the woodlot may be in the 
roughest and most nearly worthless land 
on the place, it is just as important to keep 
its value in mind as to keep in mind the 
value of any other crop. 

Watch the market conditions, or supply 
and demand carefully, as the price varies 
considerably at frequent intervals. 

A second consideration is the sort of 
timber you have. Perhaps this really 
ought to be the first cannideantian, for of 
course some timber is worthless for saw 
logs. Furthermore, the cost of cutting, 
hauling to the mill, and sawing and trans- 
ferring to the shipping point must be care- 
fully considered. 

The amount of salable trees in a woodlot 
may be estimated by counting the trees 
individually, or if the woodlot is a large 
one, estimate the salable timber in a 
representative section, then estimate the 
total from your findings there. 

When the wood is being taken out it 
generally pays to supervise the work to at 
least some degree. 
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CAUTION! Do not be misled by imita- 
tions. Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast is 
all yeast—yeast in its most concentrated 
form. It contains no corn meal or other 
fillers. Tobe sure of results order Fleisch- 
mann’s Dry Yeast—using coupon 
below orordering from any n 
agent in over 1000 cities. 











Something to turn feed into pork 
faster—something to produce each 
100 pounds of gain on less feed. 

That is what every hog breeder is 
looking for. 

That is what feeding experts were 
looking for when they developed the 
balanced ration, only a few years 
ago. And the balanced ration was 
an important step toward the most 
economical production of pork. 

Now The Fleischmann Company 
offers another big advance in feed- 
ing practice. A pure dry yeast for 
fermenting the feed has been devel- 
oped which enables pigs to make 
much quicker gains at less cost. 


Speeds up growth 


Pig feeds fermented with Fleisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast are quickly 
transformed into sound pork. The 
ferments in the yeast act upon the 
proteins (the flesh-building elements) 
in a way similar to digestion itself, 


Prices: 
10 cans $2.00 
~ 1.95 


“ 


1 to 
10 “* P 
» 20" 40 1.90 “ 
Over 40 1.80 “ 


(Add 50c per can if 
outside U. S.) 


percan 


“ 
ct) 


Any number of cans de- 
livered direct to you, trans- 


portation charges prepaid. 





Part of the work of digestion is 
thus already accomplished even be- 
fore the pig takes the food into its 
mouth. The food is far more easily 
and quickly assimilated, and is 
therefore converted into meat at a 
much faster rate. Early marketing 
follows—and, therefore, a greater 
profit. 

We are now prepared to make im- 
mediate delivery, direct to you, of 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, in 
2% pound cans, by prepaid express 
or parcel post. Mail the coupontoday! 

Feed one tablespoonful a day to 
each pig or one pound a day to 50 
full-grown or 100 half-grown pigs. 
First dissolve the yeast in water or 
milk, then stir it into the feed, let- 
ting the wet mixture stand and fer- 
ment 24 to 48 hours before feeding. 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
is guaranteed to do exactly what 
is claimed for it—or your money 
will be refunded. 


Send for these booklets 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast can 
be profitably used for fermenting 
feeds for all farm animals. If you 
are interested in swine, cattle or 
poultry breeding, you will want 
copies of our new booklets—giving 
full details of this remarkable new 
development in animal nutrition. 
Check on the coupon which booklet 
you want. 


Faster gains at less cost 


How yeast-fermented feeds 
are increasing weight and 
reducing feed expense 





THE 
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City. 





7o1 Washington Street, New York, N. 
327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl., or 


FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. D.150 
OF 


ission Street, San Francisco, Calif., or 


314 Bell Street, Seattle, Wash. 


O Enclosed find $....... 
pound cans of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, postage 
prepaid. 

© Send me your book on raising pigs, cattle and horses 
on yeast-fermented feeds. 

© Send me your book on raising poultry on yeast-fer- 
mented feeds. 


Please send me 


2% 
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GETTING RID OF THE SCRUBS 


Boys and girls are quick to see the 
advantage of purebred stock over the 
scrubs. The United States department 
of agriculture has proved thru many sur- 
veys that purebred stock will pay the 
producer about forty percent better than 
scrub stock. The followin letter from 
Olive and Lorene Clary of Missouri shows 
how anxious the young folks are to stock 
the farm with purebreds and help Dad 
get rid of the serubs. 

We are making a loan to Miss Olive 
who is of club age, to make a start with 
purebred Duroes and when Lorene is ten 
years old we will make her a loan to help 
get some purebred sheep. Here is their 
letter: 

“We are sisters, aged eight and fifteen 
years. Our papa has a large farm and 
raises all kinds of good stock but none 
that is registered. 

“We would like to get money from you 
to get a start.of Duroc Jersey hogs and 
Shropshire sheep, as papa offers to furnish 
the feed and pasture and to sell off his 
stock to make room for ours and to give 
us one-fourth of proceeds when we have 
increased our stock sufficient to stock 
the farm. Please send us your plans. 

“I think the historical story, ‘Birds 
Eye View of Other Countries’ is worth 
many times the subscription price.— 
Olive and Lorene Clary, Mo. 


GIRLS MAKE IDEAL DAIRY MAIDS 

Here is a picture of Mary Davidson of | 
Montgomery county, Ohio, and her prize | 
Holstein which won four blue ribbons at | 
the Ohio State Fair and the Montgomery | 
County Fair. 

Mary has been in calf club work two 
years and has developed a heifer good | 














enough to stand undefeated in four rings, 
showing against a total of fifty-seven 
animals. 

Boys’ and girls’ club work in Mont- 
gomery county is going strong. This! 
county won the silver cup offered by the 
boys’ and girls’ club department of the 
state university for having the biggest 
and best lot of exhibits at the last state 
fair. 


MINNESOTA GIRL IN STORY 
CONTEST 

Hilda Olson of Minnesota sends in a 
splendid story telling about raising and 
feeding pigs. Here is what she says about 
It: 

“T may be asking too much, but would 
like to see thorobred saddle horses de- 
scribed in the pages sometimes devoted to 
a history of purebred cattle and horses. 
Il am a great admirer of horses and read 
all I can about them. I also love to ride. 

“Having always possessed a liking for 
pigs and anxious to do my bit in producing | 
a better hog, I decided that I would join a | 
club of this kind. 

“T chose the Poland China as my breed. 





I do not believe they can be surpassed in | Read the adverti 






A new model— 


always in focus 


Pictures, 
2% x 4% inches 
Price $rs 


No. 1A Pocket Kodak Series II 


For pictures you will want to make on 
the farm, whether for pleasure or business, 
here is a Kodak that hits the mark. 


It is strikingly simple to operate—just open the 
camera, pull down the bed and the fixed focus lens 
springs into picture-making position witha snap. It 
is strictly sized to fit the pocket and neatly finished 
to please the eye. 

Many pictures that you will make need the 
date and title to complete their usefulness—photo- 
graphs of crops and livestock, for example. By 
means of the autographic attachment, found on all 
Kodaks, you can write the date and title on the film 
at the time of exposure and the picture becomes a 
complete, authentic record. 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 














4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 
100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
¢/ other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
4 be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
<4 accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
wri eight years in pumping water. 

“Ni Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the ground at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around in a . It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 

: The Auto-oiled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
enclosed and flooded with oi] all the time. Jt gives more service with less attention than 
any other piece of machinery on the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 
Auto-oiled ‘Aermotor, the most efficient windmill that has ever been made. 












For full infor- Dailas 
iain wie MERMOTOR CO. MS city ribs apous Deiitelnes 
tsin S ful Farming. They point the way to better buying 











any way. They attain a great weight, 
make rapid gains, have large litters as a 
rule, and are good-looking. I went to a 
breeder in my county who has good ones, 
to get my pig. I had my choice of three 
gilts very much alike, but finally decided 
on “‘Pickets Model Giantess,” as I called 
her later. She had good type, stood well 
upon her legs, but was not very large, 
weighing about fifty-five pounds on June 
5th, the day I got her. She was farrowed 
March 2nd. 

“Of course I had previously obtained all 
information possible about feeding so I 
knew what was best for her. Her morning 
feed consisted of all the skimmilk she 
could drink, oats and shelled corn in equal 
parts and one big handful of wheat mid- 
dlings. This program was followed also 
at noon and evening with the exception of 
water instead of milk at noon. She grew 
almost visibly, I thought. My pig had 
the run of the farm, so consequently had 
access to plenty of green stuff. To further 
keep her in tip-top condition, I burned 
corncobs and fed them to her as charcoal. 
I am firmly convinced that hogs should 
receive minerals of some kind. 

““My pig became a great pet. She would 
follow me all over if she saw me go after 
the mail and to the fields with lunch. When 
I sat down, she always got as close as 
possible to me. 

“‘We had no scales, so it became neces- 
sary to weigh her at a neighbor’s. We 
always walked, piggie following like a dog. 
The fifth of July I found she had gained 
forty-five pounds, a gain of one and one- 
half pounds aday. Total weight was now 
100 pounds. Next month her weight was 
162 pounds, a gain per day of over two 
pounds. There were only sixteen days 
until fair time. In this time she gained 
about two and one-fourth pounds, weigh- 
ing 200 pounds when exhibited. 

a county agent and club leader 
visi me several times during summer 
and gave me such advice as I wanted. 

“I bathed my pig a few times. She 
always enjoyed this very much. I always 
did a thoro job of it, being careful to clean 
the head and ears well. 

“About two weeks before the county 
fair I trimmed her feet with a sharp knife. 
This enabled her to stand up well on her 
toes and appear to best advantage. Next 
I cut the long, coarse hair around the rim 
of ears, giving them a neat appearance. 

“The day before I shipped her I washed 
her well with warm water and an abun- 
dance of tar soap. She was then oiled and 
was ready to take a prize. 

“She captured second prize of five dol- 
lars in a class of nine other gilts. I was 
quite well satisfied with my first year’s 
work, and I will raise a pig next year. I 
will get first, just see if I don’t!” 


ANOTHER BOY MADE HAPPY 

“Enclosed please find cashier’s check for $21.30 
in payment of my note and interest on same to 
May 2Ist. 

“With the $20 you loaned me I bought a regis- 
tered Hampshire gilt. She was seven months old 
and bred. In July, 1921, she farrowed three pigs. 
One died in a few hours. I was disappointed but 
took good care of her and how she and those two 
pigs fa grow! Papa helped me load them into a 
wagon and to the county fair we went. I got second 
prize on my sow and first premium on sow pig. 
Also got a prize on my corn. The two pigs from 
her first litter were sow pigs. They will farrow the 
first of September. 

“My club sow, Beulah, sure is a beauty, weighs 
more than 400 pounds and two weeks ago Poy << 
rowed nine fine pige, all living and growing fine. 
I'll soon have a herd of purebred hogs. I am just a 
small boy 12 years old but I know how to feed hogs 
and do all kinds of farm work. 

“We have a good rural school which I have 
attended for seven years. Our school closed last 
Friday. I finished the eighth grade. I did the 
janitor work and earned the maney that I am send- 
ing you and had it not been for you I would not have 
my purebred hogs. 

“T knew I had to save the smal! amount I earned 
each month to pay my note. There are more than 
400 club boys and girls in Mayse county, Okla. I 
am secretary of the Sunshine Club at Browning 
Springs, where I go to school.—Paul Drew, Okla.” 


_ Face the world with a smile upon your 
lips and with confidence in your heart 
and in your bearing, and success is yours. 
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A pedigreed tire 
for farmers 


There is no place on the farm for “‘culls."” Pedi- 
greed stock pays best. 


The same is true of tools, machinery, automo- 
biles and tires. The best is most profitable in the 
end. 


For more than twenty-five years, Kelly- 
Springfield Tires have held the blue ribbon for 
high quality and long mileage. Their pedigree is 
unquestionable. 


To buy inferior quality because of its lower 
price is sometimes a temptation, but when it comes 
to buying tires, there is no need to be satisfied 
with any but the best. 


It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 
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Sheldon of Wauseca county, 
and Cheve's May Rose of Jean 
Miss Hazel’s calf won first in 
the Wauseca county show, grand cham- 
pion in Steele county and second in the 


Hazel C. 
Minnesota 
Duluth 2. 


Guernsey calf class at Minnesota state 


fair. The picture tells the story of proper 
feeding and care and a good deal of 
petting. 


“TO TOWN WE WILL GO” 


The following letter from Faye McCrary 
of Randolph county, Illinois, is similar to 
letters received from many other girls. It 
is natural for every girl to want something 
of her own and to have a personal interest 
in farm and home activities: 

“T have been a silent reader of Success- 
ful Farming for some time and I am ver 
much interested in the boys’ and girls’ clu 
department. I help my. mother all I can. 

“IT am 13 years old and in the seventh 
grade. I would rather help with the chick- 
ens outside than work in the house. I 
have always wanted to raise poultry but 
I didn’t have the money to start with. 

“My sister Rubye is interested in your 
club too. She is 10 years old and in the 
fifth grade. We live on a farm that has a 
large orchard. We will send our pictures 
as soon as we can. If we can’t have some- 
thing to call our own on the farm, to 
town we will go!” 


NOT YET OLD ENOUGH 

Many parents write for our loan plan 
in order that their boys and girls may be- 
come owners and have stock to care for. 
We are very sorry boys and girls 6 to 9 
years old are too young to go into club 
work and secure a loan. Loans are made 
to boys and girls 10 to 18 or 20 years old, 
those who are old enough to join the boy s’ 
and girls’ club work. As soon as they be- 
come 10 years old we will be glad to send 
our plan. Here is a letter from Mrs. T. J. 
Dillman of Nebraska. 

“IT have a son 7 years old who wants 
pigs, chickens and horses to call his own. 
He is full of pep and wants to feed and 
water and be among stock and I want to 
know if he can join your loan club and get 
money to buy himself a pair of Chester 
White pigs.— Mrs. T. J. Dillman.” 


MY PUREBRED CALF 

‘“‘As 1922 was my first year in the Boone 
county, Neb., calf club, I will tell you a 
little about my experiences. 

On January 28, 1922, I purchased my 
first purebred calf. This calf, which was 
named Jacob, was at that time five 
months and eight days old, roan in color 
and weighed 340 pounds. He was taken 
to his new home and I commenced at 
once to feed him a mixture of corn, oats, 
oilmeal and alfalfa hay. He was also al- 
lowed to run in the fields for a few months. 

“During the first three months he made 
the following gains: January, 60 pounds; 
February, 70 pounds; and March, 70 
pounds. I then changed his feed, leaving 
out the oilmeal. As soon as the grass 
started in the spring he was turned into a 
bluegrass pasture between feeds. In 
April he made a gain of 70 pounds. 

After July 2lst he was kept in the 
barn during the day in a stall surrounded 
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WEED CHAINS 


Before it Rains 


TOPPING to put on Weed Tire Chains 
at the first threat of rain, is obeying 
the first law of nature —self-preservation! 


Always carry Weed Chains with you and 
put them on the tires before rain whips 
streets and highways into deadly skidways. 


Weed Tire Chains are now made in 
two patterns: ‘‘Weed De Luxe” with 
Reinforced Cross Chains that give much 
greater mileage, and the familiar Weed 
Tire Chains that have safeguarded motor- 


ists and pedestrians 


for so many years. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. f 
In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
District Sales Offices: 





Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco ™ YA 
MANUFACTURERS OF CHAINS FOR ALL PURPOSES 








A DAY 
Selling Shirts 


Large manufacturer wants agents to 


ig = net line of shirts, pase 
ete., direct to wearer. A vertised 











Stop Shoveling 


Dependable Hoist makes 


im dump body out of any old 
or new Ford truck chassis; 
easily attached; costs little; 

i write for price. 


DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
810 E. Main Street , Itinots 


co 


Sedser 





MnNEsTE: = wr Ag i 1 har- 
Sir: andabocks equal 
inder 8 Rai eo 


attachment. Testimoniais 


We guarantee our advertisements, 















water-soaked hillside and rol 

fees’ yrs 100%! ‘The free Martin Hook 
tells how thousands of 

farmers are oes 
immensely to =” 


10 DITCHES 
= TERRACES 
Cuts ditches, or tile — 
open or 
tion. Horse or tractor. All-stee! adjustab! 
reversible. Son, Ho ditching business! w today. 


—— DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
OWEMSBORO, KENTUCKY 


Wake Your Own Fertilizer 
At Small Cost with 

WILSON’S PHOSPHATE MILLS 

From 1to40 H.P. Also Bone 

Cutters, hand and power, 

for the poultrymen; :gritand 

shell mills, farm feed mills, 

family grist mills, scrap 

cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros., Box 14, Eas 


Write us if you think our advertisers 
have not treated you fairly. 




















by gunny sacks to guard against flies and 
turned in the pasture at nights. He made 
a gain of 51 pounds in July and 69 pounds 


in August. 
“T curried him twice each day and 
washed him thoroly once each week, also 


lished his horns and hoofs every week. 
Fie has always been very gentle and has 
shown great preference for his owner and 
caretaker. From August 3lst to Septem- 
ber 18th he made a gain of 50 pounds. His 
weight the first day of the county fair 
was 850 pounds. 

“The premiums won on Jacob were as 
follows: Champion in calf club; second 
premium in the open class; first premium 
from the American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association; first premium on my record 
book; also a free trip to Lincoln 1 in June, 

1923. "—Sidney Williams.” 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 12 

do not wish to Ieave the settlement. 

It has been diseovered that leprosy is 
not contagious, neither is it heredi 4 
It. is also a curable disease when taken m 
time. This settlement contains about ten 
square miles of ground which juts out into 
the sea and is almost imaecessible. These 
lepers live their own lives, have two bands, 
glee clubs, musical instruments, ball 
grounds, tennis courts, lecture haiis, 
churches, theaters, and now they are 
getting one of the very best moving picture 
outfits that ean be secured. 

Tweniy years ago there were more than 
a thous lepers in this settlement. At 
sresent there are something like four 
a me Only one leper has been ad- 
mitted to the settlement for a year. When 
a leper is located, he is taken to a 
hospital and treated and never goes to the 
leper island at all. It will not. be long until 


this disease will not be feared nearly as| 


much as cancer or tuberculosis. 

The = island in the group is Oahu, 
which is by far the most important of all. 
This island i is nearly fifty miles long and 
about half as wide, containing about five 
hundred square miles. e city of 
Honolulu is located here and the popula- 
tion of this city is given out as ninety 
thousand, altho the 1920 census give it a 
little more than eighty-three thousand. 

The fifth in the group is the island of 
Kauai, which is often called the “Garden 
Island.” It is nearly a hundred miles 
northwest of Oahu and contains 348,000 
acres, a little more than the average lowa 
county. While sugar and pineap are 
the chief products of this island , yet 
rice and other products are grown on 2 
smaller scale. 

It is interesting to know that of the 
255,912 people on all the islands, 109,274 
are Japanese, 27,002 are Portuguese, 
while only 23,723 are pure Hawaiian. The 
Chinese number 23,507, the Filippmos 
21,031, and even the Porto Rieans and 
Koreans each number about 5,000. Three- 
fourths of theincrease in population during 
the past ten years have come from the 
Japanese and Filippinos. The pureblood 
Hawaiians are a vanishing race. 

The above fact is to be greatly regretted 
for the Hawaiians are a lovable people. 
They are one race who actually sent for 
missionaries and wanted to aecept Chris- 
tianity. Their hearty, whole-souled wel- 
come wins one’s heart. Their hospitality 
is world famous and there is —e 
about their music that gets hold of 
inmost soul. They are patriotic, 
devoted and true to the United States. 
They asked for annexation, and last year 
(1922) they contributed to our govern- 
ment $16,597,917.10 in federal taxes. 
When you remember that this amount is 
greater than that contributed by the eom- 
bined states of New Mexico, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Arizona, 
Idaho, South Dakota, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Vi ermont, Montana, Mississippi, and Utah, 
you begin to realize what this Territory 
means to the United States, 
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Youwant three things ina farmlighting plant 
—economical operation, long service, and de- 
pendable performance. Look especially to 
the batteries. There are none more efficient 
and long-lived than Westinghouse. Their 
capacity is large and them construction is 
rugged: Heavy grids, sturdy jars, durable, 
deep-grooved separators, sealed-im covers— 
quality materials throughout. 

Raitt por 
your radio set with ".Jestinghouse “A” and a Bat- 


teries. Built by Westin use, you know they’re 
RIGHT. Service everywhere. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 
Swissvale, Pa. 
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ance. It offers the 


The White Tube Patch 
That never fails 
This white tube patch adheres instantly be- 


cause made of pure pararubber,that stretch- 
es with the tube and can’t creep or tear out 






saint oy sotsh coh ah RE Sear | Peppa Re MASE PERE 
Qur Advertisements Are Guaranteed Successful Farmers Like 





maintains the 
high standard of 


qualityin design, 
construction 
and perform- 


owner every ignition advan- 
tage enjoyed on the more 
a kt can readily 

be installed at any garage. 


even if tube is over-inflated. You ean patch 

8 pinhole or aseventeen inch blowout and ph Play whe $1080 

the joint will become stronger than the tube 

itself. Complete outfits 50c and $1.00. Atwater Kent Mro. Company | 
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SO fan 


Puts this Olde-Tan 
Metal-to-Metal 


Harness on Your Horses 


We trust erever live. 
$7.50 down. es a rest ~~ Write 


book. Learn chess thie ipgesredacte’- 
to-metal harness construction. wherever 
there is wear or strain. No old-fashioned buckles, 


ar 





known ¢ Ameri fi iS pommounced 

yz herpess Ip Gunde by © fan= 
ner-mana who follows every step from 
the raw-hide to the completed 


Write for Free Book 
foo Sel Siar Darel ae ST ET SS 


BABSON BROS., Dept. B-251 
19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











Tae PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


or SILO CUTTING - 











Works in any kind of soil, 
Cuts stalks, doesn’t pull 
like other cutters. Absolutely no danger. 
Cute Four to Seven Acres a Day with one 
man and one horse. Here is what one farmer says: 
CUT 2,000 SHOCKS OF BIG CORN. 
Gentlemen:—In regard to the Corn Harvester I 
bought from you, will say that I have cut in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000 shocks of corn all of it about — 
corn grows. The Perfect Corn Harvester is all that 
you claim for it. Yours truly, 
C. J. CLARK, Garrett, Ind. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER. 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this la 
bor-saving machine; also testimonials of many users. 
LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Less Power to Cut Ensilage 
With the Clean Cutting 
CLIMAX 
va 


Ensilage 
Cutter 









Catalog describes advantages of 
inward shear cut, thin straight 
edge knives. 

Silage more easily handled on 
low feed run—Write today. 


CLIMAX CORP. 
59 Swan St. Batavia, N. Y. 


Homeseeker's rates on all railroads into the state—one 





way fare plus $2 00 with three weeks stop-over privilege. 
Raw prairie farm land sells at from $20.00 to $75.00 per 
acre. Improved farm land according to location and im- 
provements. Write for official bulletins describing the 
state and the opportunities thatare here waiting for you. 
Seuth Dakota Immigration rtment, 
Box 113, State Capitol, Pierre, So. Dakota 
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HOG FOUNTAIN SAVES WORK 


Emmett Perkins, a Vermilion county 
farmer. in Illinois, constructed the hog 


fountain shown. He wished to be sure 
that his hogs had plenty of water at all 
times. Yet he wished to have the matter 
off his mind and be spared the bother of 
carrying water or even being obliged to 
run it out of a tap. 

The half cask that is sunk in the earth 
is connected with his stock tank by an 
underground pipe. A float valve insures 
a proper amount of water in the basin at 
all times. The part of the barrel which 
has been used to encircle the sunken cask 
serves to keep the water in the fountain 
quite free from dirt and litter. However, 
a weighted — makes a, — to 

n access for c cleaning.— 
6. C, Ik is 


A BETTER TOOL 


Why is the purebred better than the 

ade? Simply because it is a better tool. 
t is more efficient. The fact that one’s 
pedigree is known and the other’s is not, 
does not affect the case a particle. The 
mere record of a man’s ancestry doesn’t 
keep him out of the no-account class. 

“No industry can succeed without good 
working tools,” declared J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the Kansas state board of agri- 
culture, recently, “and farm animals are 
the working tools of the farmer. A pure- 
bred bull on grade cows will increase the 
value of the progeny $10 to $12 a head 
over the scrub sire. A purebred boar will 

ut 5,000 pounds more on a herd of 100 
com than a common sire. If, in beef 
making, one year can be cut from the 
maturing date of steers, one has cut off 
one year’s taxes, one year’s interest 
charges, and has turned his capital one 
year sooner.” 

The self-rake reaper was displaced by a 
better machine long ago. It is time that 
| the scrub also went to the junk heap. He 
lis an inefficient, archaic tool.—F. M. C., 
| Kans. 


SELL THE BULLS YOUNG 
The problem of disposing of surplus 
young bulls bothers most men who have 
| a few purebred cows and raise from ten to 
itwenty calves each year. I have been 
watching W. C. Moffitt & Son of Warren 
county, lowa, for several years dispose of 
their surplus of good shorthorn bu'l calves. 
| Their methods are simple yet so effective 
|that they have not had more than two 
bulls for sale that reached the age of fifteen 
months during a period of seven years and 
none have been castrated. 
Their first effort to create a good de- 
mand was in buying the kind of a sire to 
head their herd that gave promise of siring 
| bulls that the local trade would absorb 
|readily. Care was used to get a good one 
|and still not pay so much that his calves 
| would have to bring extra high prices in 
| order to show a profit, The cows in the 
original foundation were of the same type 
and purchased with the same end in view. 
Of course, preference was given to the best 
| mary gee = when other things were equal, 

out a plainly bred animal was not turned 
down if she had the necessary beef form. 

Following the purchase of the moder- 
ately priced foundation stock, the herd 
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has been shown each year at the county 
fair. Here it has been successful in win- 
ning the grand champion bull honors every 
year and most of the grand champion fe- 
male honors. These prizes have been won 
with three different bulls, two of them 
bred by the exhibitor; this in competition 
with other good herds in the county. A 
little extra care a few days previous to 
showing and good care on the county fair 
grounds accounts for part of this success; 
the rest is accounted for by the careful 
selection of the foundation herd. 

The county fair is used as an adver- 
tising medium, supplemented with a little 
space now and then in the county papers. 
By such means all the lus bulls are 
sold if possible at private sale. If the 
private sale fails to clean up the lot there 
is a final resort, a little auction with such 
other property as may be for sale. Some- 
times the neighbors have furnished the 
most of the other property and the bulls 
made up most of the livestock. Once a 
ae ~~ bp a 2 ap in 

e county was p to dispose 
of a surplus stock of bulls. In this case 
a few young females were sold as an attrac- 
tion but theobject was tosellthe bulls. By 
meg Ape = methods the bulls are sold 
with little advertising and sale expense. 
Moderate prices are received but they are 
much better than steer prices for calves of 
the same age and condition. 

The firm is reliable and their word is 
accepted in good faith by all purchasers. 
The bulls that have gone out have given 
satisfaction and produced good results 
for their new owners. 

The firm has done nothing that an 
one could not do provided he put forth 
the proper effort. The cattle are good but 
not fancy, the prices asked and received 
are profitable to both buyer and seller and 
are such as to move the young bulls in 
most cases before they are a year old. The 
advertising methods are simple and effec- 
tive. Home trade is desired and obtained. 
—J. J. N., Iowa. : 


TREAT SHEEP FOR WORMS 


No one who has had any experience 
with sheep, needs to be told about the 
trouble stomach worms will cause in a 
flock. Prevention, thru the rotation of 
pastures, is the best practice but it is not 
always possible. 

From Missouri comes a strong recom- 
mendation of the copper sulphate treat- 
ment. Flocks treated in this way are kept 
off of feed for twenty-four hours and then 
animals are dosed, regardless of whether 
they show signs of worms or not. 

Dissolve 2 ounces of copper sulphate in 
a pint of hot water. Then dilute by adding 
one gallon of cold water. Mix thoroly. 
For lambs three months old, give two- 
thirds of a fluid ounce; for a lamb six 
months old, 1% fluid ounces; for yearlings, 
21% fluid ounces and for old sheep 3% 
fluid ounces. 

The following precautions must be ob- 
served: Use copper sulphate of a uni- 
formly blue color without white crusts. 
Do not guess at weights or measures. Do 
not allow the sheep to drink water for 
several hours after dosing. Feed may be 
given two hours after the nedicine is 
administered. The general practice is to 
give a light feed in the evening, no feed 
the next morning, then dose in the after- 
noon and withhold all feed for two hours. 

An overdose is indicated by purging or 
symptoms of pain, when the sheep will 
lie apart from the flock. Place animals so 
affected in the shade and give them one 
teaspoonful of laudanum in a glass of 
milk. A stomach tube reduces the danger 
of strangling when the sheep are dosed 
and permits faster work than the drench- 
ing bottle. 


Cleaning Milking Machines. Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1315, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Keep your share | 
of $60,000,000 


which would be saved if all the 


farmers bought implements 


under the 


It cuts out the waste of old fashioned 
‘methods and shares the saving with you. 


See prices and values at the Moline 
Dealer’s store. Let him: tell you why you 
can buy from him at prices no other 
full-line implement dealer can match. 


If no Moline Dealer is handy, fill out 
and mail the attached coupon now. 


The farmer must pay less for what he 
buys—and get more for what he sells 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INc. 


RE-ORGANIZED - POQWERFULLY CAPITALIZED 
Makers of High-Grade Implements for 60 Years 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 











MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, INC., Moline, Illinois. ad 


Send me your Booklet telling how I can buy high-grade implements under 
the new Moline Plan andsave money. 


My name 








My city 





R. R. No. State 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions will be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms ible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these - 
umoas are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers shou 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as results as specifically com- 
poun m ines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the “Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


PREVENTING RABIES 

The fear of rabies or hydrophobia from 
the bite of a mad dog is general and it will, 
therefore, be glad news to our readers to 
know that vaccination of dogs so that they 
will not contract the malady, has now been 
pronounced a practical success. Two 
Japanese scientists, Umeno and Doi, have 
recently found it possible to confer 
immunity on dogs by a single injection of 
phenolized fixed virus. 

This method is said to have been ap- 
plied to 31,307 dogs in Japan and is now 
being introduced into Connecticut, New 
Jersey, New York and some other Atlantic 
coast states. Dogs thus immunized can- 
not transmit rabies and may be allowed 
their liberty where other dogs have to be 
muzzled 

The period of immunity conferred by 
vaccination is said to be approximately 
one year. 

The animal that has been bitten by a 
rabid animal should be kept under 
observation not less than one year. Pas- 
teur treatment is a preventive, not a cure, 
consequently it is imperative that all 
persons who have been bitten by stray 
animals or by animals which have acted 
suspiciously, and all whose skin has been 
contaminated by saliva from a rabid 
animal, tho the skin was not broken, 
should receive the treatment as soon as 
possible 

It may be added that a bite from any 
dog or cat should be immediately treated 
to prevent the possibility of rabies. Mild 
antiseptics, such as tincture of iodine, can- 
not be depended upon to kill the virus of 
rabies. Cleansing with a 1-to-2,000 solu- 
tion of bichlorid of mercury or 1-to-100 
solution of carbolic acid is advised as the 
initial treatment; then the wound should 
be cauterized with fuming nitric acid at 
its full depth. Tincture of iodine ap- 
plied to the wound will suffice, however, 
if the Pasteur treatment is applied soon 
afterward.—A. 8S. A. 

Lampas—What is a for mules that have 
lampas?’—L. M. B., Ky. 

A swollen condition of the hard palate just be- 
hind the upper incisor teeth constitutes lampas or 
lampus and indicates the necessity of having the 
molar teeth put in order by a veterinarian. Also 
paint the swelling with tincture of iodin every other 
aay 

Abscesses—I have a sixteen-year-old mare who 
has developed an abscess on the navel and one 
which is open about twelve inches farther toward 
the front. I fed corn on the cob, but she got poor 
on that, so changed to corn chop and bran and a 
little oilmeal. She picked up and was doing fine 

1 ve has worms. I have been giving salt and 
sulphur f that Will you kindly tell me what to 

r these abscesses?—C, A. S., Pa, 

The abscesses will have to be opened up and dis- 

ed after clipping off the hair To restrain 

mare she may be placed in improvised stocks 

or may be cast if not in foal After syringing out 

each opened abscess, inject tincture of iodin anc 

then pack the cavity with a strip of sterilized gauze 

or a rope of teased oakum saturated with a mixture 

of equal quantities of pure turpentine and raw lin- 

seed oil. Leave a tag of the packing material hang- 

ing from the wound to serve asadrain. The pack- 

ing should be renewed daily until it can no longer 

be inserted. You may be able to insert it, by put- 

mae 6 eutteh on the mare’s nose and holding up a 
~) 





THE DIAMOND COR D 


FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL CARS 












Thirty Years 
of Tire Quality 


The first tire mark on the road running by your farm was probably 
made by a Diamond. For Diamond Tires equipped the first auto- 
mobile ever driven on the streets of America. To-day, thirty years 
later, the same confidence is shown in Diamonds. Thousands of car 
owners are riding out this pioneer fact of Diamond Tires: They embody 
all that rubber science knows about tire quality, and tire durability. 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, INC., Akron, Ohio 


Diamond 
TIRES 


FOR PASSENGER AND COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


CARTER*:” WHITE LEAD 


A soft paste which is ‘tianel with pure linseed oil 
and turpentine to make white paint. Simply tint with 
colors-in-oil to make beautiful grays, creams and other 
durable colors. Dries hard and glossy, wears well on 
all exposures and really gives the service you have 
the right to expect of good paint. 
Concentrated Paint 
‘Sold by the pound—You get your money’s worth. 


PRICES LOWER NOW ON 
Shaw Motor Attachment 
Makes envy bike a ndable motorcy- 


cle at lit:le cost. nd teard for 
Free Literature and Low Pricest 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dep <0. 

Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. They point the way to better buying. 
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Ailing Pig.—I have a sow about one year old 
who does not fatten good. She is lame in the hind 
legs; does not eat well. I am feeding ground corn, 
oats and rye; also corn in ear, which she seems to 
eat better than ground feed. Does not drink well. 
She has been in this condition about four months.— 
E. A., Mich. 

Stop feeding corn and substitute milk, middlings, 
ground rye, and a little bran, along with roots and 
clover or alfalfa. Make her take active exercise 
every day. As worms are probably present with- 
hold feed for twenty-four hours, and then give 
her froma a bottle thirty drops of oil of chenopodium 
and one-half an ounce of castor oil for every fifty 
pounds of body weight. Repeat the treatment in 
two weeks, 

Summer Itch.—I have a horse mule coming 
six years old and for about two summers he has 
something like itch. Will scratch and bite fore 
legs, which results in bleeding and scabby sores. 
The hair comes off. Does not gain in as he 
should. Seems to be so sensitive to flies. This itch 
is all over his body. What is the ailment?—Mrs. 
C. E. L., Mo. 

The skin disease described usually is called 
‘‘summer itch” and is a form of eczema. It may 
give less trouble if you clip the horse in the spring 
and then do not let him eat corn or green grass. 
Allow oats, bran and hay. Sheet him lightly or 
put on nets to keep flies off and also spray exposed 
parts with a solution of any reliable commercial 
fly repellent. Keep the stable clean, partially 
darken it and screen the windows and doors to 
lessen annoyance from flies. Apply compound 
sulphur ointment to parts that become sore. It 
may be bought at a drug store. 


SYSTEM IN HORSE BREEDING 


After spending fifty years and thou- 
sands of dollars trying to improve our 
horses, we still have in this country a 
miscellaneous lot of scrubs, which is the 
result of no system in breeding. Stallions 
and mares have been mated without a 
moment’s consideration of their fitness 
for each other. Many times the sire and 
dam have both had the same defects and 
in that way their weak points have been 
fixed in the offspring. 

In the craze for more weight, 2,000- 
pound stallions have been used on small 
mares with the result that heavy bodies 
have been built on small legs which soon 
break down. The breeder, not willing to 
admit his mistake, then puts the whole 
blame on the breed. 

While I was importing Cleveland Bays, 
men would come and buy the biggest 
stallion I had to breed to grade Percheron 
mares to get better style and action. It 
was useless for me to advise buying a 
medium sized Shire with plenty of bone, 
muscle, style and vim. They thought 
they knew what they wanted, yet because 
the colts they obtained by such matings 
failed, placed the blame on the breed 

E nglish horse breeders gained an envi- 
able, world-wide reputation because the 
started bre eding for a fixed type and fol- 
lowed it thru many generations. Because 
of that course, Shires are now one of the 
most prepotent breeders of any of the 
draft breeds. 

History often repeats itself. Just now 
the same mistake is being made that was 
made during the panic of the nineties. 
Breeding was then discontinued to such 
an extent that when trade in general re- 

vived, good horses were so scarce they 
commanded higher prices than ever before. 
Now they have become so scarce that a 
good horse is almost a curiosity. There 
will never be a time when business in gen- 
eral is good that good horses will not com- 
mand a profitable price. Those farmers 
who have continued to raise colts will 
“ in = —_— ag class as those who 
ept on breeding during the c of the 
nineties.—G. EB. Il. _ ‘ 

No doubt many folks who have attended 
the International Livestock Show at 
Chicago have wished they might secure, 
in convenient form, a record of winnin 
judging teams, etc., for that year. o 
supply such a need, the secretary pub- 
lishes each year an album containi 
photos of prize winners, winnin ant 
similar information. The 1922 album is 
now ready for distribution. Thoseinterested 
should write B. H. Heide, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Illinois, 
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ngine Features 
Removable cylinders 











606 S. Michigan Ave. 
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The McCéemick Deering 


Engine works for 
the whole family 


McCormick-Deering is the most valuable name in the farm 
engine field. It vouches for economy, reliability and good service, 
and service from this company through the McCormick-Deering 
dealer. The fact that our engines now bear the name is evidence. 

that they fully meet our well-known 


McCormick-Deering | standard of high-quality workman- 
Enci ship and operation. 


McCormick-Deering engines in the 
handy 1% h. p.size will run all day at 
a cost of only a few cents for fuel and 
oil, A more faithful and economical 
helper is not to be found; it is always 
ready to shoulder such chores and odd 
jobs as pumping, shelling, running the 
cream separator, churn, washing ma- 
chine, feed chopper, etc. For bigger 
——$$— jobs, grinding, sawing wood, 
electric light plant or machine shop, spraying, baling, etc., there 
are also the 3, 6 and 10 h. p. engine sizes, 
year your engine will have work to to, 

McCormick-Deering engines are considered essential equip- 
ment on thousands of farms. Their simple construction and the 
features listed above please their owners and are bound to please 
you. Note for instance the advantages of the replaceable 
cylinder, described below; nowhere else in the small farm engine 
market can you get this feature. 


Stop at the store of the McCormick-Deering dealer and see the engine in operation. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of America 


(Incorporated) 


all times in the 


Chicago, Ill 











ae Engines Have Removable Cylinders 


These are the only small engines on the 
market that have this valuable feature. A 
worn cylinder means lost compression and lost 
power. Should the cylinder of a McCormick- 


worn, a new one can 

be slipped into place and 
the engine is practically 
as good as new. With the 
construction used on 
other farm engines a 
cylinder means a 
re-boring job in a ma- 
chine shop, which is ex- 
pensive in both 
money and time. 
Compare this with 
putting a new cyl- 
McCormick- 


inder in a 

Deering, a job which can 
be done at home at small 
expense and in little time. 
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SOYBEANS FOR SHEEP 


In 1920, W. F. Fisher, who owns a 270-| 


acre farm in Whitley county, Ind., had 
an 18-ac re field which, to use his own 
words, ‘“‘was too poor to raise corn and 
too poor to raise oats.” Soon the advice 
of the county agent, R. M. Roop, he 
bought soybean seed at $11 a bushel. 
Roop laughs about it now and asks, 
“What other farmer in Whitley county 
would have bought beans at this price 
solely on a county agent’s recommenda- 
tions?”’ 

But Fisher planted the beans and from 
this 18-acre field he threshed 298 bushels 
of seed beans. The soybean stubble was 
planted to rye and in the spring clover 
seed was sown. Heretofore, whenever this 
field had been sown to clover, certain spots 
in it would not catch at all but after grow- 
ing the seybeans the clover caught over 
the entire field. 

In 1921 Fisher sowed 40 acres of soy- 
beans for seed and he harvested between 
500 and 600 bushels. All of these he sold 


to his neighbors except 90 bushels that he | 
kept for a hog feeding trial which will be | 


mentioned later. 

In 1922, this crop had grown in his 
favor to such an extent that 140 of the 270 
acres in the farm was growing soybeans, 
either for hay, for seed, or with corn to 
be put into the silo. There was an 11- 
acre field of corn that was not a good 
stand to begin with so when the chinch 
bugs clouded the horizon of its future, it 
was dug up with a spring tooth harrow. 
Soybeans were drilled in solid. Just seven- 
ty-five days after sowing, the beans were 
cut for hay and there were just 23 tons of 
cured hay by weight. 

Last fall, this soybean hay was fed to 
226 sheep. What was his surprise to find 
that they were eating leaves, stems, stalks 
and all. But this wouldn’t do, because 
he wanted to have some soybean hay to 
feed during lambing season and the way 
they were devouring it, lambing time 
would find the mow empty so he instructed 
his tenant to switch over onto clover hay 
and from that time on, there were enough 
stems left in the mangers to keep the sheep 
pens well bedded. 

After Purdue made their now classic | 
experiment which showed that soybeans | 
and minerals, with corn, make satisfactory 
and cheap market hogs, the first trials on 
an actual farm was made on the Fisher 
farm and the 90 bushels of soybeans 4 
tained out of the 1921 crop were ground. 
Twenty-one spring pigs were self-fed on a | 
ration of ground soybeans, corn and a} 
mineral mixture of 10 pounds of wood 
ashes, 10 pounds of 16 percent acid phos- 
phate and one pound of salt. These pigs 
made a gain of 850 pounds over a feeding 
period of 28 days and the daily gain per 
pig was ne: arly one and one-half pls 
at a cost of 5.2 cents per pound. — I. 

Ind. 


WORMS IN SWINE 

After having tried a great many reme- 
dies for worms in swine I have found that 
I can get the best results from feeding a 
little natural leaf tobacco in a slop. It 
requires only a small amount, perhaps a 
pipeful to the thousand pounds of live- 
weight. I have never had any bad effects 
whatever and it might be all right to feed 
the drug every day but I always fed it 
about every second day. 

rhe natural leaf is best but I have often 


used the prepared forms for smoking with | 
I have cleared up twenty | 
of smoking | 


good results. 
head with the ordinary sack 
Horses can be freed from worms 
in this way and they will become fat when 
previously it seemed impossible to get | 
- 2 take on additional flesh.—E. J. 
t., Ill. 


tob cco, 


’ 


Breeds of Sheep for the Farm. Farmers 
Bulletin 576, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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—they last longer 





For Storage Battery Tubes 
use Eveready Storage “A” Batteries 


For Dry Cell Tubes 


use Eveready Dry Cell Radio “A” Batteries 


For All Vacuum Tubes 


use Eveready “B” Batteries 












Insist on Eveready—They last longer 
Accept no substitutes 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
Chicago Cleveland KansasCity San Francisco 























Visit Canada this summer—see 
for yourself the opportunities 
which Canada offers to both 


K-B Rings 
(BRACED POINT) 


prairie 

ways and towns, at $15 to $20 

an acre—long terms if desired. 

Wheat crops last year the big- 

gest in history; dairying and 

A pay well; mixed farming 
rapidly increasing. 


Homeseeckers’ Rates on 
Canadian Railroads 
If you wish to look over the 
country with a view to taking 
up land get an order from the 

nearest Canadian ment 


een for special rates on 
nadian railroads. Make this 


| 


} 





THE CURE fer Starter 
Gear Trouble 


Make sure—by looking for the name Kirk Barber 
etamped on every ring—that you are getting the 
K-B Braced Point Starter Ring, Unless you have 
the K-B product you are not getting the best. With 
a K B Ring comes the guarantee of long service, 
the elimination of the costly installations neces 
sitated by dismantling and re-assembling the car, 
the satisfaction of dependable performance at al] 
times. Order one from your nearest dealer or jobber 
— if he can’t or won't supply you write direct to 
us—we always have every size and type in stock. 


ID) 

a 

. 3 
7, 7 


ports required—have a great 
trip en's see with your own 
eyes the opportunities that 
await you. 

For full information, with 
free booklets and maps, 
write to Asst. Deputy Min- 
ister of Canadian Dept. of 
Immigration 


W. D. Scott, Room 104 
Norlite Bldg., Ottawa, Canada 





2539 Calumet Ave, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 






KIRK BARBER #/ 
COMPANY 
















| 
‘Send for the International Catalog 


Our net price list. Full line of auto 
bodies and ac- 
| cessories for 
Fords at Whole 
sale Prices 
Save big 
on bodies by 
| buying direet 
from faetery. 
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$2 
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of kinds for Seeeete St to 8 
each. 
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International Body Works, 914 W.Obie St. Dept. 2, Chicage, Il. 
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SEVEN SONS ARE FARM PARTNERS 
Continued from page 7 

when father went to Belgium he would 

take one of us boys with him. He always 

had us accompany him when he bought 

the horses and showed us what to look 

for in selecting an animal. 

When Henry Lefebure passed away, 
August 7, 1917, there was no perceptible 
change in the prosperity and management 
of the great farm plant, thanks to his 
foresight in making confidants and part- 
ners of his seven sons. The only difference 
was in the name of the business, which 
was changed from H. Lefebure & Sons to 
that of Henry Lefebure Sons Company. Fy eae a 

The boys believe to a man in the pure- ew ore 
bred animal. As one of the sons said to pe al 
me —— “Our ae and - - 6 
father taught us that the pure ° 
animal was the most economical. We Like the old gray mule 
realize that we can accomplish most by 
working together. That is =e we have h di 99 
, a Henry Lefebure Sons| i — t ey never die 

“T believe that if farm land in the corn- 
belt is to be worked at a profit,” said 





7 
as 


Mr. Wesley Overton, Bridgeport, Oklahoma, 


Regis Lefebure to me recently, “that more 

an better livestock will “have, to be owns four OILPULLS. In a recent letter he says, 

grown on the general farm. Grain farmin “ i , 

will not maintain the fertility of the soi I have put these OILPULLS in places where " 

and show a profit after paying for the good horse could not go and theypulled out easily. 

operating expenses and the taxes. They are a good investment. I have never found 

WHAT DETERMINES THE VALUE? an OILPULL in the scrap pile. They seem to be 
Continued from page 5 ‘like the old gray mule—they never die’. 

acreage be restricted so that the supply atl 

would be just sufficient to supply the Long life is only one result that comes from the caseful 

market at a price which would pay cost building of the OILPULL. Letters received from every 

. a ee oe ae ree re section of the country mention this. But there are, also, 

TO i - . . 

lar bean grower be prevented from enter- thousands of other letters which point out the unusual 

ing into bean production when he deemed | @ dependability—the great saving in fuel—the remarkably 

it advisable? Would he stay in line? low upkeep cost—farmers are experiencing. All are 

Would he hold his beans in storage just largely the result of Triple Heat Control, dual lubrication 

Og reed gar wth a beer pet ce and other OILPULL features. We have pointed these 

the high costs of production of other grow- ‘ : Th 1 : h 

ers? Would an arrangement whereby cost things out to you for some time. These letters give the 

of production was assured to the farmer verdict of the farmer himself—the man who has. used 

have a tendency to decrease or increase the OILPULL and knows from experience. 

these costs of production? Is it feasible 


to set a living price on farm products and Write 
thru appeals to self-respect keep farmers on 
letters from your district 


from shooting below this line? 
It is not suggested here that cost of 
No matter where you are lo- 


production studies are not valuable and 























that the farmer should not make an|§ cated we can send you letters 
attempt +2 ——— his production costs. from. your district maybe 
He should do this. Not until we have : nae 
adequate cost figures can the farmer know from neighbors—who have 
exactly what his enterprise is yielding him. used and proved out the OIL- 
It is maintained, however, that cost of PULL. Read these letters. 
production does not set value and that all They are interesting. They 
efforts to get farmers to refuse to sell at | BR convinci 
prices below cost of production—based on | { = vincing. They vag eone 
present available figures—are absurd and | # story of the OILPULL = 
not for the best interests of farmers as a | 3 YOUR side. Just ask us to 
whole. Such a policy is holding out to the | @ send along the letter. We will 
farmer a belief that prices can be set at : : 
: include our new booklet on 
will, N C rite for 
i © one can so set prices unless Triple Heat trol and other W. fe 


monopoly prevails. Monopoly does not, 
and never will, prevail in agriculture so 
long as it is conducted on the present indi- 


vidual basis; nor do farmers holding just |} 
principles ever want it to prevail. Agri- 
culture in America will never advocate 
lor itself those practices in business against 
which such organizations as the Grange 


were founded to combat. 


interesting literature. These FREE Books 


Great things can be done in agriculture ee 3 
by attempting to regulate production to The Cheapest F arm “Power 
suit market demands as is being done in 


oe ts a a ee, — 
shoud lee poodioued tn She Suaph sosmennient ADVANCE-RUMELY 


manner. The cornerstone of improvement 
of agricultural conditions is a study of THRESHER COMPANY., Inc. La Porte, Indiana 


market demands. After farmers learn what Dept. A 

= market demands are the problem is 

then one of satisfying those demands in Advance-Rumely Line includes kerosene tractors, steam es, grain and 
the most efficient manner. This improve- b —; threshers, alfalfa and clover hullers, husker shredders motor trucks 


ment can never be brought about except 
thru cooperative action because by nature Serviced from 33 Branches and Warehouses 


it is a problem beyond the scope of the 
possibilities of the individual farmer. 











EASY NOW TO RID 
YOUR PLACE OF FLIES 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical that is Fatal 
to Flies. Not a Poison 
Harmless to Stock. 





Flies are one of the most dangerous and 
annoying things with which the farmer 
has to contend. Now, through the dis- 





covery of E. R. Alexander, widely known | 
scientist, you can rid your house and barns 
and livestock of these pests almost instantly, 
and with no trouble at all. This discovery is 
in the form of an organic chemical that is | 
fatal to flies, and similar pests, such as chig- 
gers, mosquitos and moths. 





This new discovery, which is called Alex- 
ander's Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though 
it kills flies like magic, farm animals and 
human beings are not affected by it at all. 
In addition to killing these insects, Rid-O-Fly 
is a strong repellant. Flies will not come} 
near stock or buildings where Rid-O-Fly has 
been used. Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable | 
for cows and Aorses, as it is a known fact 
that flies do untold harm to these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his dis- 
covery will rid your house, barns and live 
stock of these pests that he offers to send a 
$3.00 supply for only $1.25 on the guarantee 
that if Rid-O-Ply does not solve your fly 
sroblems it will cost you nothing. Two big 
fansas City Banks guarantee the reliability 
of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name and | 
address to the Alexander Laboratories, 1568 
Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo., and this 
introductory offer will be mailed at once. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK.REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 








Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils 
Swelling; Steps Lameness, and allay, 
pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, Bruises, 
Boot Chafes. Itis a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse cam be worked. Pleasant to 
use. $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
ease for special instructions and Book 5 R Free. 


W.F. YOUNG, INC., 295 Lyman St, Springfield, Mass. 





Describes cau effects and treat- 
ment; tells how farmers in all parte 
et U. 8. are stopping the ravages 
of this costly malady. 


Write for free copy today. 











82 page book—how to keep your 

dog well — how to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disense, 





Mailed FREE. y GLOVER. V. 












Durable, easy to 
es Many cae 7 

ine, belt, megee 

~ . price TODA Y on Pte " 


COLLINS PLOW CO. 
2923 Hampahire St..Quiney, il. 
— 


YOU NEED MORE MONEY —™e,/r2 | 













Let us show how to start a business of your own. 
Information free. CARLOS TARRATS 
127 FRANKLIN STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. 5° | 
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SUNNING RACK FOR MILK PAILS 


The Nebraska farmer who constructed 
this device believes that there is no 
better disinfectant for milk pails than 
sunshine. The pails were formerly hung 
on the fence or placed on a high shelf. 
One day this farmer saw the rear axle 
of a wagon standing on end with wheels 
attached. This suggested to him a better 
drying and sunning rack than the fence 
or shelf. 

The thimble of an old wagon was placed 
on the end of a post which was set near 
the milk house. On the thimble the wheel 
of the same wagon was placed. The 
thimble was greased to make the wheel 
turn easily. 

The pails and crocks, sitting between 
the spokes of the wheel, are not easily 
blown off. The wheel was set at such a 
height that the hogs or calves cannot 
reach it. By setting the pails and crocks 
so that all the openings are to the same 
side, they form a windmill. When the 
wind blews against the inner surfaces of 
the pails the wheel revolves, thus allowing 
the sun to shine on all sides of the various 
utensils.—G. G. M., Nebr. 


TUBERCULOSIS TO GO 

When the matter of testing eattle for 
tuberculosis is mentioned among a group 
of farmers, especially if they have had no 
previous experience with the disease, they 
are likely to remark that it may be in 
some herds but none of their cows “are 
poor,” hence they have no tuberculosis. 

Many people have an idea that a dis- 
eased animal becomes poor and emaciated 
and that this is one of the most common 
symptoms of the malady. However, this 
notion is as erroneous as it is common. In 
fact, the most badly diseased carcass I 
have ever seen was that of an Angus steer 
fat enough to be prime beef. Autopsy 
showed his heart to be diseased beyond 
recognition. 

In St. Joseph county, Indiana, the ini- 
tial test has recently been completed on 
1,210 herds and out of these, 247 herds 
contained reactors. While this eounty has 
a good many dairy cattle, the herds are 
fairly representative of dozens of counties. 
This means that every fifth herd contained 
reactors. A total of 10,233 cattle were 
given the initial test and 737, or about 
seven percent, were reactors. 

The work has been done on the area 
plan, the plan pursued when a county or 
other definite area makes a specific and 
organized attempt to rid itself of the 
disease. The farm bureau sponsored the 
work and county agent E. C. Bird has 
been in active charge. The charge of fifty 
cents per head made for each animal tested 
and collected at the time of making the 
initial test, has paid all expenses, except 
indemnities, and will cover the expense 
of making the first semi-annual retest 
which is now proceeding. 

A man is put in charge of the work in 
each township, a man who knows the 
roads, the people and believes in the work. 
This man lays out the routes, calls the 
owners and tells them when to have their 
cattle up, transports the veterinarian and 
collects the fee when the doctor makes the 
first injection. Promptness of collections 
has been surprising as only one man out of 
the 1,210 is now on the books in red ink. 
The veterinarian, recommended by the 
state, is paid $200 per month while the 
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township men are paid from $5 to $8 per 
day, depending upon how much driving 
there is to do and the season of the year. 

That this plan gets the work done 
rapidly is evident from the feet that from 
March 7, 1922, to December 22, 1922, 
10,233 cattle were given the initial test 
and 1,428 had been given the first semi- 
annual retest, which means that on the 
average, 1,200 cattle have been tested 
each month. 

In Cass county, Michigan, a somewhat 
different plan was used which, altho it 
does not clean 2 tye entire area, it does 
give all owners who want to be positive of 
the health of their herd, an opportunity 
to have the test made. 

In this case the eight veterinarians 
serving the county attended a week of in- 
struction held in the office of county agent 
E. L. Kunze. Here a member of the state 
veterinarian’s staff gave instruction in the 
injection and observation of the intra- 
dermal test. At the end of the week, the 
state certified the veterinarians as being 
capable of doing this work. 

To give impetus to the testing, eighteen 
owners of 250 cattle agreed to have their 
herds tested. There were thirty-six 
reactors and a number of farmers went to 
Niles to see them slaughtered. Apparently 
what they saw convinced them for last 
year 6,382 cattle were tested in Cass 
county. The reactors averaged a fraction 
under seven percent. The owners have 
paid from fifty cents to a dollar per head 
for the initial test. 

In reference to the two plans that have 
been presented, a notion is gaining ground 
that it is about time the states and the 
federal government ceased to pay indemni- 
ties for reactors but rather devoted this 
money to the employment of additional 
veterinarians. A great many owners have 
found that tuberculosis in the herd is 
something to be shunned, even tho they 
have to stand their own losses. Most 
parents recoil from the idea that in the 
past they may have been feeding their 
children a poison as subtle as any 
that may be poured out of a bottle deco- 
rated with skull and crossbones. 

And we could give many instances 
where tuberculosis has run thru the entire 
herd from one infected animal. The eco- 
nomic loss is so enormous that the time 
has come when many owners are willin 
to stand their own losses if the state an 
federal government will see to it that they 
have access to veterinarians competent to 
administer the test or else certify the local 
veterinarians as being trained to do this 
work.—I. J. M., Ind. 


DON’T DEPEND ON PASTURE 

Pasture is the ideal ration for a dairy 
cow, provided there is enough of it. 
Because cows do so well on grass in the 
spring and early summer, many men 
depend too much upon it. 

n a study which included the records 
of 1,605 Illinois test association cows, the 
agricultural college of that state found 
that the lowest producing groups of cows 
were those on pasture the greatest number 
of days. 

When cows are turned to pasture early, 
the grass does not get a start all summer 
if the number of animals is large in = 
ce to the size of the pasture. The 

t, dry period in midsummer finishes the 
grass that may have survived that long. 
The result, of course, is a rapid shrinkage 
in milk flow, and poor cows. Animals 
allowed to get thin on pasture have been 
found to be suseeptible to abortion and 
calving difficulties because of a lime de- 
pletion in their bodies. 

At such a time the summer silo is 
appreciated. If silage is not to be had, 
use hay or green forage crops. Cows not 
due to freshen soon, if allowed to fall off 
heavily in production, are hard to get 
baek to anything like normal again before 
their next lactation period. 








WHAT AILED THE CALF? 

Several years ago we bought a calf 
from a neighbor, a Holstein heifer about 
six weeks or two months old. It was a 
fine one, large for its age and as fat as a 
cub. But we found soon after we got the 
little chap home that something was 
wrong with it. It had no appetite. We 
tried all sorts of experiments in hopes that 
we might coax it to eat, but all to no pur- 
pose. And we began to wonder if we had 
made a mistake. 

By watching her we found that her 
bowels were absolutely closed. We made 
inquiries of the man from whom we had 
bought the calf, dnd came to the con- 
clusion that he had been feeding it too 
much. He was very proud of his stock 
and wanted to crowd the calves along too 
fast. He had given big rations with the 
result that he had overdone the matter 
and well-nigh spoiled the calf. 

Now what should be done? How could 
we cure our calf? The first thing we did 
was to give her a warm water injection. 
It took a number of them to start things. 
At the same time we gave the calf all the 
water it would — so gave it ofa 
warm e to sleep, with plenty o 
straw. Prien we waited, and that is a 
wise thing to do. 

Nature is a great old doctor, and she 
came to the rescue. After taking no food 
for several days, the calf began to look 
brighter. Now and then she nibbled a 
spear of hay. That was a good sign, for 
something about the juice of nice bright 
hay acts like a medicine with calves that 
have bowel trouble. Soon she took a bit 
of warm milk and the battle was won. W 
fed only when we thought the calf wa*® 
hungry. That calf became the best Hol” 
stein cow we ever had.—E. L. V. 


STICK WITH THE COWS 


Farmers where I live have had a great 
deal to say at various times about getting 
out of dairying. Some have gone so far 
as to sell off their herds, but I notice they 
make plans to get right back in again. 
All that has been gained is to shift the 
cows around from one farm to another. 
They just can’t seem to get away from the 
dairy business. Now, why is it? 

I will tell you why in a few words. It is 
due to two, or at the most, three, reasons. 
In the first place, they know of no other 
type of farming that will maintain the 
fertility of their soil as dairying does. I 
have seen men just about spoil their farms 
by selling off their cows and depending 
upon cash crops for their income. Some- 
thing in the way of vegetable matter must 
be put back on the farms if they are to be 
profitable. 

And then my neighbors have learned 
that dairy farming brings a steady, year- 
around income. By having their cows 
freshen at different seasons of the year 
they have a steady supply of ready money. 
No other kind of farming does that. This 
of itself is one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of keeping cows. I have seen men 
dispose of their cows, thinking that they 
could make ends meet by doing a variety of 
‘ther work, but they have always been as 
uneasy as fish out of water. Their plans 
have not panned out. The fact is, the 
real dairyman is born to his business, like 
the doctor or the lawyer. He gets into the 
habit of doing that one thing, and he is at 

loss when he attempts to do other kinds 
of work. 

Finally, and this really grows out of the 
first reasons given, farmers know that 
where dairying is followed steadily, farm 
homes are better and more comfortable 
than where it is not. This is a fact that 
can be proven by any man who will keep 
his eyes open while driving thru the 
country. So we have made up our minds 
to stick to the cow.—E. L. V. 


Kindness is an important factor in 
profitable dairying. 
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SEPARATORS 








2 Years 
of Use 


The most remarkable evidence, giving additional proof of the 
exceptional quality and durability of De Laval Crear Separators, 
was disclosed by the “Oldest Users Contest” which closed on 
April 7th. Thousands of old De Laval Separators from all parts 
of the North American continent were entered. We wish to thank 
all who participated in this contest for their splendid co-operation 
in securing the data, which gives an accurate idea of just how long 
a De Laval will last when properly cared for. 

The average life of the “Oldest De Lavals,” all of which are 
still being used, was a little over 24 years. The oldest De Laval 
entered is 32 years old and is owned by Joseph Larocque of Lan- 
caster, Ont., Canada. 

In view of the fact that the average life of cream separators 
is a comparatively few years, it can readily be seen from such 
unquestionable proof that the De Laval is not only the best but by 
far the cheapest of all cream separators—and remember, the 1923 
De Laval is better than ever, has over four times the capacity of 
these old machines, is greatly improved, costs less, and will last 
even longer. 





The Prize Winners 


States are first listed in alphabetical order, followed by the name of the winner, 
each of whom has received the prize of $25, their address, and the age of the 
De Laval which won first place in that state: 

Ala., R. M. Davis, Talladega, 24 yrs.; Ariz., L. L. Prouty, Casa Grande, 19 yrs.; 
Ark., Medlock Dairy Farm, rkadelphia, 29 yrs.; Cal. B. M. Martin, Newark, 
18 yrs.; Colo., M. Miller, Westcliffe, 24 yrs.; Conn., Mrs. E. Lanz, Rockville, 31 yrs.; 
Del., C. D. Lamborn, Newark, 28 yrs.; Fla., Mrs. 8. R. Pyles, Ocala, 12 yrs.; 
Ga., O. L. Foster, Dalton, 23 yrs.; Ida., P. G. Fairman, Jerome, 20 yrs.; Ill., F. G. 
Palmer, Yorkville, 28 yrs.; Ind., F. Molter, Lawrenceburg, 28 yrs.; Ia., M. Wollrob, 
Kalona, 31 yrs.; Kans., D. W. Morrow, Blue Rapids, 30 yrs.; Ky., H. M. O’ Nan, 
Springfield, 27 yrs.; La., P. H. Sitger, New Orleans, 12 yrs.; Me., R. ©. Briggs, 
Freedom, 24 yrs.; Md., Mrs. E. Holbrook, Owings Mills, 24 yrs.; Mass., W. » 
Smith, Buckland, 27 yrs.; Mich., F. Downs, Nashville, 24 yrs.; Minn., C, H. 
Brueshoff, Norwood, 29 yrs.; Miss., W.H. Reese, Sessums, 18 yrs.; Mo., L. M. Lortz, 
Carl Junction, 23 yrs.; Mont., M. E. Nelson, Fiatwillow, 24 yrs.; Neb., I. 0. Nichols, 
Miller, 22 yrs.; Nev., J. Huttman, Fallon, 17 yrs.; N. H., E. L. Jewett, Sullivan, 
26 yra.; N. J., M. H. Astle, Vineland, 30 yrs:; N. M., ©. W. Jackard, Hayden, 
20 yrs.; N. ¥., Mrs. J. P. Morris, Olean, 30 yrs.; N. C., A. B. McAulay, Huntersville, 
24 yrs.; N. D., Fred Jenson, Norma, 25 yrs.; Ohio, Lee Nash, Xenia, 29 yrs.; 
Okla., Lee Armstrong, Seiling, 20 yrs.; Ore., Clinkinheard Bros., Marshfield, 28 yrs. ; 
Pa., M. Lazar, Sharpsville, 29 yrs.; R. I, A. F. Clark, Westerly, 28 yrs.; S. C., 
Mrs. J. E. McIver, Darlington, 18 yrs.; S. D., H. Moseman, White Lake, 27 yrs.; 
Tenn., D. B. Hancock, E. Chattanooga, 24 yrs.; Tex., Mrs. F. P. McClure, San 
Antonio, 22 yrs.; Utah, F. W. Cowley, Venice, 21 yrs.; Vt., Ashton Soule, St. Albans, 
81 yrs.; Va., Mrs. G. Hylton, Floyd, 22 yrs.; Wash., M. Kintschi, Edwall, 23 yrs.; 
W. Va., J. W. Walker, Wellsburg, a Wis., H. Petersen, Oconomowoc, 30 yrs. ; 
Wyo., P. Catlin, Wheatland, 20 yrs.; Hawaii, H. Iten, Mt, View, 12 yrs. 


he 1923 DeLaval 


is better than ever 


As good as these old De Laval Sapasctave are, the 1923 De Laval is still 
better. aturally much has been learned in the design and manufacture of cream 
separators during the past 40 years, and purchasers of present-day machines reap 
enefit of such experience. 

oa “Sepieden years ago a De Laval Separator of 250 Ibs. capacity per hour 
cost $125—today one of the largest sized De Lavals with 1000 Ibs. or four times 
the capacity per hour, can be bought for Ay ag the same amount of money, 
and one of about the same capacity can be bought for approximately half. a 
addition it has many improvements in design and construction, is made of better 
materials, does better work, is easier te handle and care for, and will last even 
longer. This applies to all sizes of present-day De Lavals. , 

If you are using an inferior or worn-out separator, you may be ee | enough 
butter-fat to pay for a new De Laval and not get it. You can buy a De Laval 
on such easy terms that it will pay for itself. See your De Laval Agent now or 
write us about getting a new one. 


The De Laval Separator Company 
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EQUIPMENT SAVES STEPS 


A well-to-do dairyman, speaking of his 
early struggles, recently said: “I had to 
work hard. I had to scrimp and save. I 
had to keep my expenditures down to the 
very lowest point. I could not afford to be 
extravagant in any particular. Yet, look- 
ing back on those early days now, I can 
see that the greatest extravagance I ever 
committed was going without the equip- 
ment I should have had.” 

Did you ever take a pencil and a piece 
of paper and trace your route in doing 
your daily chores? Just for curiosity, 
count the number of steps you must take 
in getting to the barn and doing your 
chores. Now multiply the result by the 
number of times you go thru the routine 
di uily. How many Tiles do you walk in a 
day? Rather discouraging, isn’t it? 

A dairyman who is prospering and who 
believed himself to be better equipped 
than the average, tried this experiment 
the other day and great was his surprise 
to find that in wheeling the skimmilk from 
the dairy house to the pig pens, a distance 
of some 200 feet, he was walking seventy- 
two miles per year in just this one neces- 
sary operation. As a result, he invested 
in 200 feet of galvanized pipe and in- 
stalled a one-inch rotary pump, which not 
only saved the lifting of the heavy cans 
but saved more than an hour per day in 
time which could be profitably used else- 
where 

In the same way how few dairymen 
think of their barns as food factories 
where the most important of all human 
foods is produced, and how the health of 
the milker and the cows depends upon 

conditions in the barn. If you are plan- 
_. the remodeling of an old barn, or the 
building of a new one, you will want to 
know the causes of unsatisfactory barns. 

If the ventilation system is omitted, the 
barn will be wet on account of the moisture 
thrown off on the breath of the animals. 
Unless there is ample provision for the 
escape of moisture-laden air, without let- 
ting out too much heat, moisture will 
gather on the walls and ceiling. 

Plan for at least four square feet of 
window glass for each cow so as to allow 
as much sunshine as possible. A damp, 
dark barn not only te to a loss of vitali- 
ty in the herd but cows housed under such 
conditions cannot produce to the best of 
their ability. 

Arrange the equipment so as to con- 
serve all possible space and bring about 
the most efficient and economical opera- 
tion. There is no single industry in the 
country that has had more done for it in 
the way of labor-saving machinery than 
the dairy industry. This means that éven 
the poorest farmers may have some of the 
advantages.—M. G. P. 


WHEN IS A COW AT HER BEST? 

The age at which a cow reaches the 
high point in her production and starts 
to go downhill varies greatly, of course, 
with individuals and also depends upon 
the treatment the cow is given. There is, 
however, an average for all ages and 
breeds. By studying a heifer’s first record 
it is possible to estimate, with a fair 
degree of accuracy, what she will produce 
as a mature cow. 

C. W. Turner of Missouri has compared 
the butterfat records of 46,000 cows of 
all dairy breeds except Brown Swiss, and 
finds that fat production by the average 
cow increases until she reaches her 
seventh year, reaches its peak before the 
end of her eighth year and then gradually 
declines. 

He also finds that a yearling produces 
64.6 percent as much as a mature cow; 
a two-year-old, 73.6 percent; a three- 
year-old, 84 percent; a four-year-old, 90 
percent; a five-year-old, 95 percent. and 
a six-year-old { 99 percent. 


Good cream is clean cream, kept cool. 
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Hills on High ! 


Open the throttle and let her go— 


Your Ford will shoot up the hills on 
high—without bucking or faltering — 
whenit is equipped with Type 600 Bosch 
Ignition. You won't even have to touch 
the spark lever, for Type 600 has 
automatic spark control. 


Your Ford will be speedier on the level, 
too—easy to start—quick to accelerate 
—smooth running under all conditions. 






You won’t have any ignition troubles 
—you'll seldom have to clean the spark 
plugs or remove carbon. 


Type 600 saves gas and repair bills, too-- 


Money back in 30 days if you're not 
entirely satisfied. 

Order through your dealer or direct. 
AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 
Box 6023, Springfield, Mass. 


Bosch Ignition for Fords 





ATISFACTION is assured 
when you use Ajax Tires. 
They combine high mileage and 
fine appearance with reasonable 
cost. 
AJAX CORD, ROAD KING, PARAGON 














== =i FARM “WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 509 Elm Street. Quincy, 7. 
Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. They point the way to square deals, 














BUY DAIRY FEEDS EARLY 


Members of a well-organized, progres- 
sive eow-testing association in north- 
western Iowa have canned the boarder 
cows of that vicinity and at the same time 
made more money from the good ones by 
heavy feeding. Almost every farmer in 
the association now feeds silage, clover or 
alfalfa hay, corn and cobmeal and ground 
oats. And within the last two years, most 
of them have been won over to buying and 
feeding protein-rich feeds. 

At first there was only one member who 
spent cold cash in this way. The remark 
of one of his neighbors, anent his pur- 
chase of concentrates for his cows, “‘M—— 
is a fool for hauling out all that feed,” 
expressed the general feeling at that time 
about buying feed. Sentiment has now 
veered around so far that the dairy farmer 
who made the remark three years ago, is 
now buying concentrates himself, and 
says, “Instead of M being the fool I 
find that I was the fool myself.” 

Now that the association is pretty well 
sold on the idea of buying concentrates 
the members have taken up the matter of 
buying such feeds cooperatively to keep 
down costs. It was decided last summer 
to try cooperative buying of feeds for the 
winter. The cow tester strongly urged the 
members at that time to buy early. He 
had the figures to show that prices of cot- 
tonseed meal, linseed oilmeal and bran 
were almost certain to be lower early in 
the fall than later, enough lower so that it 
would be a big saving to buy in September 
rather than to wait until November or 
December. 

The members of the association, how- 
ever, decided that so far as their dollars 
were concerned, ‘“‘a bird in the hand was 
worth two in the bush.” Some frankly 
admitted they did not have the money 
ind would have to borrow it if the order 
was placed before they had marketed any 
of the year’s crop. The upshot of the dis- 
cussion was that the advice of the tester 
was not taken. 

It was not until the month of November 
that the association laid in the winter’s 
supply of feeds. At that time nine tons 
of cottonseed meal, nine tons of linseed 
oilmeal, fourteen tons of bran and six tons 

f dried beet pulp were purchased cooper- 
tively. 

Some money was saved by buying 
cooperatively but it was found that if the 

ime order had been placed early in the 
fall, $12 to $15 would have been saved on 
every ton bought. 

“It would have paid us to borrow the 
money, if neeessary, to buy early, rather 
than to have waited,” said one member. 

Interest at the bank would have been 
small in comparison to the amount we 
would have saved. The cow tester told us 
that ‘Buying feed early in the fall was a 
matter of very great importance and did 
not receive anything like the attention 
from dairy farmers that it should.’ It 
seems he knew what he was talking about.” 

F. L. C., Iowa. 





RYE AND SOYBEANS FOR COWS 


The cream from three Jersey cows 
virtually kept his farm going last winter, 
says Bert James, a young farmer and 
lersey enthusiast ‘of Monroe county, Mo. 
\loney from cream sales paid for the feed 
put into the cows, the feed for his other 
farm animals and ‘chickens, and then left 

. balance to his credit. At present three 

f his Jerseys are producing $35 worth of 

‘am monthly. This is net up te what 
they should and have done, he says. 

Te finds that among the best dairy 
‘ceeds are soybeans, corn chop and rye 

isture. Last year he had a soybean crop 

lich he has been feeding his cows. This 
ear he planted more. Rye pasture is 
lso a valuable dairy farm crop, he be- 
ieves. Planted in the fall, rye will pro- 
luce so much pasture the following spring 
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Ship Your Cream Direct 


to BLUE VALLEY 


Which is the best cream market? It is the market 



























which always gives you full value for your cream. 
It is the market built up by thousands and thou- 
sands of Blue Valley cream shippers, whose 
good quality cream makes the good Blue 
Valley butter. 


What is Full Value for Your Cream? 

Full value for cream is all of the sales price 
of America’s best known brand of butter, 
less the small cost of the most econom- 
ical manufacturing and direct distrib- 
uting system—the Blue Valley 
Creamery System. 

ALL cream agents’, butter brok- 
ers’ and speculators’ profits 
are cut out the Blue Valley 
way. It is the straight 
line from producer to 
consumer. No unnec- 
essary expenses 
and profits in 
between. 


raise is capital. If 
you don’t get all the 
money your crops are 
worth, you are not get- 
ting the money you actu- 
tually should harvest. 


Don’t Pay Too Hee a 

Price for Your Money 
You own your cows—you produce 
the cream. If you don’t ay all the 
money that cream is worth, you are giv- 
ing away money. 


What Concerns Your Pocketbook 
Concerns 


You 


Your pocketbook is close to your heart, and should be. The prof- 
its you make mean your pleasure—the happiness of your loved 
ones—the education of your children. The future of yourself and 
family depends upon these profits—ALL, the profits your energy 
and skill produce. Why let someone else make an easy living off 
your hard work? 


Your Best Cream Market 


Butter price makes cream price. Everybody knows that. Blue 
Valley has its own high, long established butter market—always 
separate and distinct from the open wholesale markets. Blue Val- 
ley Butter is sold direct to retailers in the trade-marked Blue 
Valley package ata higher price. It has taken us 23 years tobuild 
the Blue Valley Butter market and now the demand for Blue 
Valley Butter is much greater than the supply. It is the one mar- 
ket that cannot be glutted. That's why Blue Valley gives you the 
best cream market with consistent high prices every day in the 
year. This market is open to you—all the advantages of direct 
cream marketing and direct butter distribution with all pioneer 
ing work and organizing expenses paid for long ago. 


Easy to Ship Direct to Blue Valley 


Start shipping to Blue Valley today. Just leave your can of cream 
with your railroad agent,addressed to nearest Blue Valley Cream- 
ery shown below. Ask him to ship for you. That's ALL—no 
trouble, no worry. We are responsible the minute you leave can 
with him. Our guarantee protects you absolutely. 


Cash at Once for Your Can of Cream 


We send full value cream check, including correet weight and 
test, day your cream is received and return can direct to you 
clean, sterilized, dried and tagged, ready for your next shipment. 


Decide for Yourself 


You area thinking man—same as all Blue Valley shippers. Ship 
a can of cream and let our check show that you get more money 
for your cream. You will remain a Blue Valley shipper because 
money talks, and you will know Blue Valley pays you most 
week in and week out. Just ship a can and see. 


BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO. 





3SODAYS 


FREE TRIAL 
CAN OFFER 





If you need cream cans, 
let us ship you one or two 
cream cans by prepaid par- 
cel post direct to your door. 


Send No Money! 


Ship cream to us for 30 
days—then pay out of 
cream check: 
5 gallon can $2.25 
8 gallon can 3.00 
10 gallon can 3.35 
Or, if you wish at any time 
within the 30 days, return 
cans at our expense and 
you are not out one cent. 
Fill out—tear out and send 
coupon to nearest Blue Val- 
ley Creamery shown below. 





Indianapolis, Ind. Louisville, Ky. Clinton, til. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Clevetand, Ohio Cotumbus, Ohio Springfield, im. Detroit, Mich. 

Sioux City, ta. St. Joseph, Mo. Parsons, Kansas 

Cedar Rapids, ta. Kansas City, Mo. Louis, Hastings, Nebr. 
Chicago, Ill. Duluth, Minn, 





(Rae RRRE RRR RRRERRERRERRRERERRE RE SE SE SF 

We Guarantee : : 
me tty -- 30 Days’ Free Trial Cream Can Order 
— Vt. ~~ send ws] BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO. 

We guarantee the safe Gentlemen: Please send me —__ gallon cream cans without obliga- 
return of your emptycans.| tion, on your 30-day FREE TRIAL p pina. 

if for any reason what- 
ever you are not satisfied PROGID 6 oc 0.6 0600 666006 0600s 00000d 666006 Fodees 540000 069006 C00006 Ceeece ecccce 
we expect to hear from 
you. PROC E a onc tccces 6: ecvescevioseses R. F.D. State.. ececvescce 

We guarantee to satisfy 
you perfectly. Sheingissg Polat .o0ccsccccce cecsee coccds 006600 covccs co ccesecscct cevees taasse 













DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 


Buys the New Butterfly Jr. No. 244 
Bere running, easy cleaning, E ~ 
close skim ming, ¢ gurable. ASY 
UTTERFL 


On trial. Easy running, SEPARA cleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. MSitterent 
from picture which shows larger ca- |, 
pacity machines. Get our plan of easy 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 


MERICAN SEPARATOR bg 
go) Bainbridge, N. 







rape eect eee 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
ona 
wi 
and save money. 
DOVER CO.,2101 Marshal Bt.Chicago 


ge ee 














hat it is almost impossible to put enough 
tock on it to keep it down.—G. H., Mo. 


Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. They point the way to better buying. 
We guarantee our advertisements to be reliable in every way. 
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Chicken Lice Vanish 
In Twenty-Four Hours 


Amazing New Discovery Banishes 
Vermin Like Magic—Makes Fowls 
Grow and Lay More Eggs. 


Practical Poultryman Offers $1 For Every 
Louse You Can Find. 


Lice, chiggers, fleas, mites, etc., prob- 


ably steal one-third to one-half of the 
poultry raiser’s profits by sucking the 
very life blood from the flock. But 


there is no longer any reason why you 
should suffer this loss since the per- 
fection of a remarkable new mineral 
formula by science. 

Not only does this wonderful method 
do away with the bother and trouble of 
greasing, dusting and spraying, but it 
practically assures doubling your profits 
because you get more eggs and fatter 
broilers. 

With this simple, 
scientific system you 
merely drop a few 
mineral tablets in 
the fowls’ drinking 
water. The tablets 
quickly dissolve and 
and within a day or 
two after the fowls 
drink the water, the 
lice, fleas, etc., leave 
like magic. For 
instance, J. H. 
Veatch, of Logans- 
port, La., writes 
**The lice left my 
flock like a swarm 
of gnats on a sultry 
morning,’ ‘and Ferg- 
strand Bros., the 
widely known Penn- 
sylvania raisers of 
purebred poultry, say they will give a dollar 
for any louse you can find on their poultry 
since using Paratabs. 


This wonderful 





The Lousy Chicken 
Loses You Money. 


mineral compound The Healthy, Lice-Free 
simply puts ele- Hen Doubles Y our 
ments into the Profits. 
fowls’ blood which 

the lice cannot 

stand, yet is war- 


ranted not to flavor 
the eggs or meat in 
any way. 

Over 150,000 
poultry raisers have 
used this formula 
known as Paratabs 
with great success. 
Many say they 
would not think ot 
doing without it. 


Simply address a 
post card or letter 
to M. Smith, 


3361 Coca Cola 
Bidg., Kansas City, 
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Mo. Don't send any money at all. Mr. 
Smith will immediately send you two large 
$1.00 packages (enough for a season) at a 
special introductory price of only $1.00. Pay 
the postman only $1.00 and postage. You 
can easily sell one package to a friend and 
thus get yours free. Try Paratabs 10 days. 
If the lice are not all gone, your hens laying 
more eggs, and strutting around full of life|‘ 
and pep—if for any reason you are not satis- 
fied, simply say so and your money will be 
returned. 

This is a special introductory offer good 


for only a short time and should be accepted 
at once, as a big bank says Mr. Smith does 
as he agrees, furthermore, your money is 
fully protected by ample bank deposits. 


RABBITS PAY IF KEPT RIGHT 


Rabbitcraft Shows You 
how. Send 50 cents for 12 months subscription to 
Rabbiteraft and receive free book “How to 
Dressed Rabbits’’'. Sample copy free. 
RABBITCRAFT, Box 5S, LAMONI, IOWA 
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The tows ‘Chick Metehory, Box P., lowa City, lowa 
Thorobred Barred 


ABY CHICKS iroe's'cneds sto. 


100; Wh. Rox, Rose Reds $12; Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes $13; 8.L.Wyan. Minorcas $15; 
Leghorns 69. CATALOG FREE. 

D. T, FARROW CHICKERIES, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


BABY CHICKS—Hight week pullets. 16 breeds. 
Write for circular. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn, 















HENS NEED ANIMAL PROTEIN 


Anyone who has handled reap and 
made a profit at it knows that hens cannot 
be profitable if fed only a grain diet. Some 
protein concentrates must be provided, 
and in order that a heavy egg production 
be stimulated, these proteins must not be 
vegetable proteins, such as oilmeal, gluten 
or cottonseed meal. Instead, they should 
consist of animal protein such as sour milk 
or meat scraps. 

It has been proved that one pound of 
eggs may be produced with four pounds 
of feed if it is properly balanced. But if a 
balanced ration is not fed, and the bird eats 
enough of the various elements to form 
half a dozen yolks the feed may not afford 
enough material for six whites and the 
yolks will be assimilated by the body, and 
the fowl becomes too fat. 

When the above facts are taken into 
consideration, it is easy to understand 
that it is false economy not to provide 
proteins of animal origin. Meat scraps 
and sour milk are the most economical 
sources of protein for laying hens. If the 
fowls are allowed free range, they will not 
require so much protein in the mash, for 
they will pick up many bugs and worms. 

Another advantage I have noticed in 
regard to feeding animal proteins, is that 
egg production is more uniform thruout 
the year. This is partly due to the fact 
that the proteins keep the birds in good 
condition for the molting season and cold 
weather. The following is a well-balanced 
ration for the laying birds for the entire 
year: 100 pounds of bran, 100 pounds of 
shorts and 50 pounds of meat scrap. 

If each 100 hens receives three gallons 
of milk daily, the meat scrap may be 
omitted, but the bran and shorts should 
be fed just the same. If desired, the meat 
scrap may be used with cottonseed meal. 
If this is done, the 50 pounds should con- 
sist of 16 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
34 pounds of meat scraps; or, gluten meal 
may be used instead of the cottonseed 
meal. In this case, 17 pounds of the meat 
scraps should be used with 33 pounds of 
the gluten meal. 

If you do not care to use animal 
tein, but are feeding cottonseed meal or 
gluten meal as the entire protein base, the 
addition of bonemeal equivalent to five 
percent of the dry mash will be found very 
beneficial. 

According to tests, 100 pounds of sour 
milk is the equivalent, so far as feeding 
value is concerned, of 5.4 pounds of meat 
scraps.—N. P. 


A POULTRY LOUSE KILLER 


Sodium fluorid is exceptionally poison- 
ous to all kinds of chicken lice, killing old 
and young as well as those w ‘hich hatch 
from eggs harbored at time of treatment. 
The advantage of sodium fluorid is that 
only one treatment is necessary and that 
it is 100 percent effective if properly ap- 
plied. In one test a flock was treated in 
November. When examined the following 
April not a louse could be found. Every 
bird, however, was treated. Otherwise 
the few that were missed probably would 
have caused a reinfestation. 

In buying sodium fluorid ask for the 
commercial product rather than the chemi- 
cally pure preparation. The former is not 
only somewhat cheaper, but it comes in 
powder form and is believed to be just as 
effective. 

The first thing to do is to shut all the 
birds in one compartment so as to make 
sure that none will be missed. As each is 
given the treatment it can be released into 
a second compartment or if the work is 
-_ in the morning it can be turned out- 
side 

A good method of applying sodium 
fluorid is to hold the bird on its side on a 
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Lice and Mites 
Go Like Magic 


Rev. G& R. Mente Tells of Amazing Discov- 
ery Which Keeps All Poultry 
Free From Vermin 


‘'T have used your remarkable Lice and 
Mite Remedy with fine results,’’ writes Rev. 
G. R. Mente, Methodist Parsonage, New 
Washington, Ohio. ‘‘It has put a stop to 
the poultry losses in this community. You 
are a great benefactor to poultry raisers. 

Lice, Mites, Ticks, Fleas, 
Blue Bugs and other Vermin 
ositively will not stay on 

owls where Imperial Lice and 
Mite Remedy is used in the 
drinking water. Comes in 
condensed liquid form, to be 
used just a few drops 
a day. 

No more Dusting, Dip- 
ping or Greasing. akes 
all kinds of poultry, old 
and young, healthier, 
sturdier and grow faster. 
Splendid summer tonic 
and blood purifier. One 

> . of the famous Imperial 
line of Poultry Remedies. 
Now used by 150,000 successful poultry raisers. 


You Can Get Yours Free 
Send no money. Write today to Imperial 
Laboratories, Dept. 7290, Kansas City, Mo., 
and you will receive two regular $1.00 size 
bottles of this remarkable remedy. Pay post- 
man only $1.00 and few cents postage on 







arrival. Sell one to a neighbor, thus getting 
yours free. Or a large size Trial Bottle for 
only 50c. 


For large users, this Special Offer also ap- 
plies on 4 regular $1.00 size bottles, at an 
additional saving—regular $4.00 quantity for 
only $1.75. Satisfaction guaranteed, or cost 
refunded any time within 30 days. Write 
today to Imperial Laboratories, Dept. 7290, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the best motor- 
cycle on the market. Our large 
stock including ay make and 
model must be sold at once. 
Prices smashed in half. Ma- 
chines in perfect condition. Re- 
pair parts for motorcycles at 
about one half price. Write for 
complete list today. Bxrowm Cycle Cos; 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Mlinois 






















Only $3.50 Down 


Balance $2.00 per month for 12 
months. Utility Motor equipped with 
Ball and Roller bearings, for 32 and 
110 Volt Direct Current. O 
Washing Machines,Separators, 
and euesy Utility on a Farm. 


} Ty 's sold thru we apente for foe -- a 
ow wid. direct from 50. 
ae Coneraplave Circu' Wo. 101 P: Ss 


Tates 
Shurns 
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RAISE SE BELGIAN HARES 


POR US bic PROF 


Dayzon.0. 

















EACH. PY. other 
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Buy Our “aaa Chicks 


Write at once for our exceptional offer. Pure bred 
utility stock is our specialty. Five popular varieties, 
New illustrated catalog free on request. 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 608, Independence, lowa 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 





Wh., Br., Buff Leghorn 10c; Br. Rock lic; 
Wh. Rock, Reds, Wh. Wy., B. Orps., 12c; 
Assrt. 9c ; Assrt. large breeds, 10c. Catalog free. 


Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. — Mo. 
ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS Wit! Make. oi a 


$529 er hen official net profit at $ 
Rotors! Eas Contests Pedigreed 

nested 23 years, guaranteed by worlds — 

Farms Eggs. chicks, pullets, hens, males CO D. ot bergen prices. a 

GEO. B. FERRIS. 982 Unwon GRAND RAPIDS, Mich 


CHICKS < Ge up. All kinds, Bigillustrated 


book and full information 
Our prices and quick delivery will save 

9 money. COMFORT HATCHERY, 

» BOX S, WINDSOR, MISSOURI. 


CH | REDUCED PRICES 8c UP. 













and trep- Ace 
f of 
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Best laying strains. 
a for tte free free cntabes and Summer 
sale prices. BOOTH HATCHERY, Box SF, CLINTON, MO. 


Pare rT Nh DUCKLINGS p70. stdcc, tsttp. NY. 














table or bench with one hand and with the 
other hand apply several pinches of the 
chemical to various parts of the body. A 
small quantity (just a pinch) is applied on 
the head; another application is made on 
the neck, two on the back, one below the 
vent, one on the tail and one on each 
thigh. In addition, a small quantity 
should be dusted on the underside of each 
wing. 

A large number of birds may be treated 
in this way in a comparatively short time. 
The best plan is to have two persons on 
the job. Then one can be getting a bird 
ready while the other is giving the treat- 
ment. Or another plan is to have one 
person hold the fowl while the other applies 
the chemical. 

Action of sodium fluorid in the dust 
form is rather slow but sure. One may 
find lice present two or three days after 
treatment. In five or six days, however, 
it seldom will be possible to find a living 
louse. While the chemical does not inter- 
fere with the hatching of louse eggs that 
may be present, enough of it remains on 
the bird to kill the young lice as fast as 
they hatch. 

Another just as effective and somewhat 
cheaper method, where a large number of 
birds is to be treated, is to dissolve the 
sodium fluorid in warm water at the rate 
of an ounce of the chemical to a gallon of 
water. The solution is placed in a tub or 
large pail. The entire body of the bird, 
with the exception of the head, is sub- 
merged in the solution for not to exceed 
half a minute. Hold the bird with one 
hand and ruffle up the feathers with the 
other hand so that the liquid reaches dif- 
ferent parts of the skin. Before releasing 
the bird, duck the head once or twice for 
just a second or two. 

The dipping method should be done 
only on warm days when there is plenty 
of sunshine to.dry the birds quickly. This 
solution does not soil the feathers and is 
not harmful in any way. The dépping isa 
little quicker than the pinch method de- 
— A in the preceding paragraphs and’ 
a pound of material will treat more birds. 
The actual cost is a small item with either 
method. Lice on dipped birds die.almost 
immediately. 

While sodium fluorid is poisonous when 
taken internally it has no bad effects on 
the birds when used as described. The 
material should not be left where it can be 
eaten and the solution, after all birds 
have been treated, should be poured out 
so they cannot drink it. 

In tests conducted by the department 
of agriculture, it has been found that a 
pound of sodium fluorid will treat about 
100 birds when used as described in the 
first or pinch method. If the dipping 
method is decided upon the same amount 
probably would be enough for from 200 to 
300 birds. By the former method from 
20 to 30 birds can be treated in an hour 
and by the latter method from 30 to 40 
birds an heur, with one man working.— 
L. J. H. 


EGG PRODUCTION DOUBLED 

The egg production of average mongrel 
hens in Arkansas was doubled in three 
years by the use of males from high- 
producing hens. The original hens pro- 
duced sixty-six eggs annually while their 
granddaughters, by males from high- 
producing hens, averaged 140 eggs with 
some individuals going as high as 230 eggs 
a year. 

Nor was the increased production ac- 
complished at a loss because of higher feed 
costs. The Arkansas station, which has 
been conducting the test, found that when 
flocks averaged 170 eggs per hen the cost 
of production per dozen was six and one- 
half pounds of grain. When the produc- 
tion falls below 100 eggs per hen, they do 
not as a rule pay for their keep. However, 
there are many common farm flocks that 
do not pay because of the way they are 
kept and fed, 
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The most valuable qualities you can get in a farm tractor are 
dependable efficiency and durability. Many exclusive Case 
features contribute to these important qualities. 


One of these is the Case Frame—one piece of special iron, strong, 
rigid, and practically indestructible. With this special construc- 
tion these important advantages are gained: 

1. The center of gravity of the tractor is low, yet the machine has 
plenty of clearance. This is a big advantage in side hill work, 
reducing slippage and possibility of upsetting. 

2. All gears, shafts and bearings are held in perfect and permanent 
alignment. This rigidity and accuracy are highly important in 
securing durability and efficiency. The working parts are re- 
lieved of the strains and stresses set up by less rigid construction, 
and friction losses are reduced to the minimum. 


3. Incase of replacement, the new part falls automatically into per- 
fect alignment because this frame cannot change in shape, nor 
can the bearing housings wear. 

4. This construction makes a compact and convenient tractor, easy 
to handle on rough or hilly ground, and in close quarters. 


5. With this frame the weight is distributed so as to secure the great- 
est possible pull at the drawbar. 


The frame is good evidence of the extreme care used in the de- 
sign and construction of every feature in a Case tractor. Write 
for an interesting booklet “Better Farming with Better Tractors.” 


J. L CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Established 1842) 
Dept. G24 Racine Wisconsin 


—_——————_——— EE. 


ee ™ FARM IN CALIFORNIA f 
HERE IT PAYS TO FARM 


J5 miles down river from Sacramento 


Success faciors: river soil, irrigation, transportation by rail, water, and 
highway to large, nearby markets, community life. Grow pears, as- 
paragus, sugar beets, beans, commercial seed —true diversity. Small 
parcels, or large, on easy payments; 6% interest. Our lands pay their 
own way. Write for illustrated description, “W bere It Pays to Farm.” 


HOLLAND LAND COMPANY 
Approved by California 363 CALIFORNIA STREET Member California 
State RealEstate SAN FRANCISCO Approved a { 


5 Commissioner 









































Gattes Mall Clerk $133 month. “pocint FPaATANT FRO TBCtTIOW 
Age 18-86. Common education. Vecations, | |natoagiqgosing ZF Ecncaptiou™ tobe digned und witnoesed. 
Hote! allowance. Prepare at home for ex- LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
aminations. Specimea questions FR E E. Originators of the form **Evidence of Conception”’ 
Columbus Institute;M-9 Columbus,O. | [427 Ouray Buliding Washington. D. C. 




















SELF-FED HENS 


Hens lay best when allowed to select | 
their own mash feeds. The United States | 
department 
study at Beltsville, Maryland, that when 
allowed to choose their own ration, hens 
selected a mash composed of 66 parts 
cornmeal, 26 parts meat scrap, 4 — 
wheat bran and 4 parts wheat midd ings 
Best results were obtained with leghorns. 
A less stimulating mash containing more 
bran and ground oats and less meat scrap 
gave better results with general purpose 
breeds. 


CORN FOR RANGE FLOCKS 


Many farmers take good care of the 
baby chicks, raise a fair percentage to the 
point where they can be allowed free 
range and then proceed to forget about 
them until fall. At that time the flock is 
usually driven into winter quarters, the 
cockerels separated and sold, and the 
pullets culled to select the possible winter 
layers. 

But surprising to say, very few such 
oom contribute very liberally, if at all, 
to the winter egg basket and often go into 
a winter molt instead. This will happen 
with early hatched chicks as well as late. 
Some folks blame the breeding stock, 
claiming that winter molting is hereditary 
and that the only possible way to avoid 
the evil is to select good stock that is free 
from the so-called taint. 

I discovered the remedy quite by acci- 
dent. Several years ago I hued myself 
with an abundance of corn but very little 
other grain. I had a flock of about 300 
chicks just out of the brooder and ready 
to go on range in the orchard and adjoin- 
ing fields, but I realized the importance of 
supplying some grain feed in addition to 
what they pan § pick up. It was with 
some misgivings that I decided to give 
them the cracked corn. One of my neigh- 
bors declared that I would ruin the pullets 
while fattening the cockerels, but I hoped 
their freedom would counteract any evil 
effects that might be produced in fowls 
confined to small pens. 

Start Corn Feeding Gradually 


In the beginning I introduced the 
cracked corn gradually, scattering it in 
deep litter in the colony houses each after- 
noon. Later, as the weather became more 
moderate and the youngsters wandered 
farther and farther in search of bugs and 
worms, I felt safe in supplying the corn in 
hoppers beside the bran, charcoal, grit and 
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‘DETROIT’? WIRE HOOK 


of agriculture found in a/| 








oystershell. I fully expected, of course, to 
see the birds make gluttons of themselves 
for a few days but they paid little atten- | 
tion to the corn in the morning and seemed | 
to count on it to fill the vacant space in| 
their crops when they returned in the | 
evening. 

Upon the approach of fall, when the 
food supply in the orchard and fields grew 
the flock returned earlier to the 
hoppers and consumed more corn but I 
discouraged gorging by mixing it with | 
ibout equal parts of bran and middlings. 

In the latter part of September I de- | 
cided to separate the cockerels and ship | 
them, the market was good and | 
wanted them out of the way before | 
culled the pullets. I was agreeably sur- | 
prised when the returns were received for | 
the commission dealer reported a two-cent 
premium because of the excellent condi- 
tion of the shipment. And I was due for 


less 
, 


as 


not s se . > > your 

sno her surprise when the pullets went ga pe whese. 

into winter quarters with an insignificant | ghirt value. wear longer 
, 


percentage of culls removed. In fact, they 
vere the brightest and plumpest bunch of 
pullets that I had ever handled up to ths at | 
Lime 





In winter quarters, of course, I cut | 
lown on the corn ration but the birds | 
thrived in a most satisfactory manner and | 
not a single pullet went into winter molt. | 

G. E. H., Wis. 
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POST PAID-FULLY GUARANTEED 
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For Farm Use 
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ELT LACING 


DETROIT BELT LACER CO., 


More than roomy! 


The “oversize” cut of “Big Yank” gives you 
greatest freedom—no binding or tightness any- 
But more than 
because the fullness prevents strain. 

Yet this extra roominess, better and ame 
fabrics and double stitching cost you no 
than ordinary shirts. We make 6,000,000 "Big 
Yank” shirts yearly and volume reduces the cost. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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RUNS SMOOTHLY. 
LASTS -- Easily Applied 


“Detroit” yo ™ Grip Wire Hook it Lacing 
saves time, labor, belts, power, money and annoyance. 
The closing machine and compiete assorted box oflacing 
for every kind and thickness of belt costs only $5.00, 
laces poe for only 1 cent an inch.Used by hundreds of 

farmers, and more than 10,000 
big factories. It is the best way to lace belts very 


ECONOMICAL 


Think of being able to lace your belts so that the 
lacing will outlast the belt. “‘Detroit’’ Belt Lacing does 
less damage to your belts by perforation and leaves your 
belt stronger than any other lacing.I t's veryflexible. Used 
in many factories where no other! acing will stand up. You 
canlace any belt in a few minutes wth this outfit. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT $5.00 


plete outfit including box of assorted hooks to 
m. any belt (hooks are put up in strips 12 inches 
long. 12 strips to the box, enough to lace 84 inches of 
belt, cut to anylength without wasting a hook) and vise 
tool closing machine for closing hooks into belt, as 
shown, used in any ordinary vise, complete outfit post- 
paid $5.00. Send money order. Money back after trying 
it if not entirely satisfied. 











U. S. A. 
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TIPS ON EGG MARKETING 


One of the most important phases of the 
poultry industry is the egg marketing; 
yet, strangely enough, many progressive 
Hock owners pay but little attention to 
how or where their eggs go to market. 
They will bring in the eggs and pack them 
at once without washing or sorting. The 
next time the car or buggy goes to the 
nearest town, the eggs are taken along and 
there they are very likely to be paid far 
as seconds. 

On our poultry farm the eggs are crated 
at once and each egg is perfectly clean be- 
fore it goes into the crate. All those that 
show the faintest creamy tint are kept 
separate, as the white ones are sold on the 
fancy market. By sticking close to the 
rule of quality first we receive three cents 
per dozen more than is paid for the ordi- 
nary market demands. waa 

Size is another important factor in dis- 
posing of eggs for top prices. The standard 
weight for eggs is twenty-four ounces per 
dozen, but if they weigh twenty-six 
ounces per dozen, they are all the more to 
be desired. Proper feeding has more to 
do with the size of the eggs than many 
imagine. Just because your fowls are of a 
small variety, it does not of necessity 
follow that the eggs should be smaller than 
standard. If you have good, healthy 
layers, bred for utility purposes, the eggs 
will come up to standard providing the 
ration is properly balanced. Our eggs are 
so large that we find it necessary to arrange 
them in the crate so that the largest ones 
are placed alternately with the smaller 
ones, even tho our hens are 8. C. White 
Leghorns. 

If you are planning on starting in the 
poultry business, and you expect to raise 
poultry for egg production, yeu will do 
well to select a breed that lays white eggs 
unless you are living near Boston or some 
other city where there is a demand for the 
brown ones. Of course, we know that the 
preference for white-shelled eggs instead 
of those with brown shells is.only a whim, 
but we know too that it is a whim that 
must be respected. 

If your hens are not purebreds they will 
be likely to lay several shades of brown 
eggs, or if the eggs are white, they may 
be possessed of that delicate creamy tint 
that is rather attractive in itself but that 
must be taboo when it comes to selling 
eggs on the top market. They must be 
uniform in color and as nearly so as pes- 
sible in regard to size. 

There are still many flock owners who} 
keep males with the flock the entire year.| 
If you desire to keep the males for next’ 
year’s breeding purposes, at least keep! 
them confined. If the eggs are fertile, rt; 
takes but a few hours m a warm room for| 
the germ to start developing. When you 
have once created a demand for your eggs, 
the one thing that is necessary is to keep 
the quality up.—N. P. 


GET RID OF THE BROODY HEN 


The more we see of broody hens, the 
more we are firmly convinced that the hen 
which is frequently broody is generally a 
poor layer. Of course this is not always 
the case, but the hens which go broody a 
number of times thru the spring and 
a are nearly always unprofit- 

ry P 
A good suggestion to identify these 
broody hens comes from the New York 
gricultural college. Every time a hen 
goes broody, put a celluloid band on her 
leg. The hens that have four or five bands 
on their leg by the end of the laying season 
should be sold for meat, and at any rate 
not kept for breeders. There is a lot of loss 
in broody hens. It costs right around two- 
thirds of a cent a day to feed a hen. Of 
course a hen which ‘will lay enough eggs to 
more than pay her way is all right, but it 
‘oes not take long for a broody hen to 
ile up a pretty heavy net loss against the 
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Open Cab Express 


$1375 


at Lansing, add tax 





Fitted to the Farmer’s 
Loads, Roads and Pocket-Book 


For toad-ability is a capacity of 2,500 pounds, and a 


choice of twelve standard bodies. 


Body convertibility 


permits the vehicle to be used as stock rack, grain box, 
double-deck, etc. by substituting simple attachments. 


For road-ability is a brutally powerful engine; an unusu- 
ally rugged chassis (with power units suspended in an 
inner frame); pneumatic cord tires to give sure traction, 
fleetness and easy riding; correct distribution of weight 
over wheels making for road balance and safety; and 
relatively light vehicle weight. 


For pocket-book satisfaction is a low first cost, perform- 
ance-qualities for a quarter million (or more) miles of 
service, and remarkably low operating costs. Oversized 
vital parts, tremendous stamina, abuse-proof construction, 
accessibility for easy attention and adjustment,—these are 
factors that keep the vehicle working without delays, repairs 


or costly attention. 


Designed and manufactured in the big Reo shops,—not 
assembled! Chassis price, $1185, at Lansing; add tax. 


Send for Booklet REASONS fr REO” 
ava 





REO- MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





Lanstinc, Micnrcan 




















B 1G Goon Land ricat 


Today the best land is selling at much less than ite 
actual value. You'll never again have such a chance 
to buy such good land at such low prices. Things 
have turned. Prices of farm products—and land 
values—are going up. We own and offer hundreds 
of fine corn belt farms—the kind that will earn 
good profits and advance in value—at the right 
rices and on attractive terms of sale. Send today 
or FREE 1923 Red Book, “Straus Quality 
Farms". Investigate for yourself. No obligation. 
THE STRAUS BROTHERS COMPANY 
World's Largest Dealers in 
Improved Farm Lands 
Home Office: 133 E. Wayne St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Detroit Ligonier Chicago 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
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OUR BULLETIN 





LETTERS AND COMMENT 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





GOT THE INFORMATION 

If I were obliged to drop all papers we take but 
one, 5S. F. would be the one I would keep. I don't 
see how it could be im proved upon. I know from 
experience you will help with personal problems. 
Before I built my hen-house, I wrote to four farm 
papers for advice on practical built-in trapnests. 
Two sent no reply, altho I sent self-addressed and 
tamped envelopes in all, the third told me to 
write to my state agricultural college and you sent 
p ons showing exactly how to do it.—Mrs. L. R. H. 
ul 





A FARMER WOMAN 


I think S. F. is the best all-around farm paper | 


I have ever read 
us the big farm problems. I'm a real farmer 
woman and am interested in dairying, poultry 
sing, and all that goes with farming but not 
ling up—doing fancy work No No I'd 
rather milk cows and raise chickens and girls. 
We have two.—Mrs. C. E. T., Mo 


SUGGESTION WORTH DOLLARS 
I am truly ashamed that I haven't renewed my 
subscription before this, for I wouldn't want to be 
without 8S. F. A couple of years ago there was a 
write-up on poultry that has meant many dollars 
to us and it has many helpful items on every sub- 
ject of farm life. Husband and I are very much 
pleased about the stand you take on prohibition 
und other evils; we also enjoy Birdseye Views of 
Far Lands. Taking it altogether, 8. F. is a m ughty 
fine farm paper. Yours for success.— Mrs. E 
Mich 


SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 

Some of your readers can't understand your way 
of spelling “tho.” If they will pronounce this word 
it might clear their vision, which is: ghoughph- 
theightteeau 

Some outlandish foreign get-up, you say 
it is very much American. One of our most sts Nee | 
farm products 

The P is found in hiccough; O is found 
though; T is found in phthisis; A is found in eight: 
l is found in coquette; O is found in beau. So itis 
potato after all 

When one tries out a suggestion found in 8 


show a neighbor and tell him where the idea came 


fro Hand him a back number and tell him to 
net what he can find in it to help him over some 
probler We would soon find ourselves in a habit | 
of wat shins and practicing more closely the timely 
articles and suggestions, thus helping oursleves 


i ur neighbors, too 

“ re is how I fixed my flower beds. Someone 
might try this while hunting something else to 
try I put nine brush ower the beds and covered | 
the brush with gunny sacks which I ripped open 
und weighted down. The brush keeps the weight 
of the sacks and an occasion al dog or chicken off | 


It takes up all the little as well | 








} you can a 


| 


| 


the plants, and allows free circulation under sacks, | 


While the sacks keep in warmth and moisture they 
keep out young chickens that are hunting a place 
to scratch. Take sacks off for an occasional sun- 
ning but do not remove protection until plants are 
too large for chickens to eat off. Pebbles may be 
placed among plants when protection is rem ved 
to avoid chickens scratching among them.— 
R. A., Mo 


THE WOOL TARIFF 

We can easily judge the serious importance of 
a liberal inducement at the present time to an 

creased production of sheep and wool 

I wish to suggest to the editors the importance 
of a timely editorial that the wool growers are 
not getting the promised tariff or price added to 
the present price of wool 

The thirty-one cent tariff on a scoured basis 
would give about fifteen cents additional per 
pound to the present price 

The American wool buyers at the London Wool 
Sales are liberal bidders and the tariff with the 
wide should give 
their wool than they 


ocean freaght 
s better price tor 


The clothes dealers are beginning to quote the 
thirty-one cent tariff allowed on their price of 
clothing 

I wish in this letter to call your attention to the 
unprotected producer, that the industry should be 
encouraged to greater production to — the 


public needs of a growing population. —W. 58. L., | 
ONLY ‘ONE 

I have taken your paper for three years and 

find it a valuable asset in regard to my work. I am 


interested in dairying and the study of the soil, 
ilso cooperation of the farmer. I find from ex- 
perience that your paper is the only one on the 
market that successfully handles the farmers’ 
problems.—D. B., Ohio 


USES GOPHER TRAPS 

Your article on getting rid of pocket gophers in 
the April issue of 8. F. was of much interest to 
me. I have had remarkable success in using gopher 
traps by digging about one foot into the hole, 
setting the trap and placing a small board or 
shingle over it, leaving the opening about eight 
inches back of the trap. The gopher has to come 
over the trap to fill the opening.—C. M. 


American wool | 





on wool in the grease. | 
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Off with the timer—off with the coils! 
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Ignition troubles will vanish when you install Bosch 


Magneto Ignition. 


There'll be a wonderful improvement 


in the engine—more power, pep, easy starting, smoothness, 


| flexibility. 


|Install the Bosch Throttle Governor and there'll be a big 


saving in gas and oil. 


| speed desired. 


It prevents racing and stalling — 
djust it from the driver's seat to maintain any 


Both Bosch fittings will pay for themselves in a season. 


Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


» | BOX 5631 


BOSCH 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Magneto and 
Governor 


WYUNSSINONUONEODELEGSREGSAOGCOOQUOCLAASOQ00NONObANTOOAUODOOLOLANOLODOASUUOGNUO0SU0000NS01USUNEO10RN 00z00N070TPUQ0TNTH9DTOaTO nTsTEATRcOnateaEMD 


Auto Owners 
WA NTED! 


To use and introduce the 


DIMPLED TUBE 


Outlasts four ordinary tubes, Over- 
comes friction heat, increases tire life | 
25% to Aa is leak f, prevents flat 
tires. B g Money a for agents, 
pe and 
30 DAYS Free TRi TRIAL. TWO 
ANTEE. Write today 
oe oo =o offer and big 


maki 119. 
WOLVERINE CLIMAX CO. Dla. Bn i 













GUARANTEED 
TO KILL EVERY 
HOG WORM 
IN 24 HOURS 


Dewil Worm Capsules 7% the quickest, surest, easiest 
_ method, Used and recommended oa 
back if disatisfied for an 
RIAL ORDER NOW! 
Prepaid to you for $4.75. Extra capsules sent 
prepaid : 25— $1.50 ;100— $4 ;500—$17 ;1,000—$30. 
CHAS. M. HICK & Co. 
1018S. Wabash Ave., Dept.75, Chicago, ll. 
























Sell coal to your trade [atu 
week’s pay in an hour 2035s 


; 








Washington Coal Co., Stock Yards Sta., Dept. BB, Chicage 





OWENS 
Double 
Cylinder 


Bean and Pea Thresher! 
Made in Six Sizes! 


From the largest to the smallest size, 
the Owens Bean and Pea Thresher is 
guaranteed to thresh all varieties of 
beans or peas directly from the rank- 
est vines without splitting the seeds. 


Unrivalled in 40 Years! 


For perfect performance under 
severest tests, the Owens has yet to 
be equalled. Its exclusive patented 
features—its durable, practical con- 
struction, with plenty of separating 
space and cylinder surface, have 
made the Owens the Standard Bean 
and Pea Thresher the world over. 
The Owens pays for itself in a 
hurry. Drop us a postal today for 
complete description. Buy the 
Original — absolutely guaranteed. 


Manufactured by 


J. L. OWENS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


—=S——SSSS_===—E= 
Write today for free instruction 

P book and ‘Evidence of Conception” 
blank. Sendsketch or ie } for 

persons! opinion. CLARENCE O'BRIEN, 


Registered Patent Lawyer, 926 Southern Building. 
Washington, set D. C. 




















PART OF HIGH COST OF MACHINERY 

Last Sunday, while crossing the farm of one of 
my neighbors, I came upon his corn harvester, 
standing at the end of the field, beneath the leafless 
branches of a thorn tree, just where he had un- 
hitched from it when he finished cutting fodder 
last fall 

There, thru the sleet and snow of winter, it had 
stood, and there it will stand thru the raims and 
scorching sun of summer, until it is again time 
for fodder cutting 


A little farther on, at the opposite side of the | 


field, I found his check-rower wire hanging along 
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the fence, kept from being buried in the ground | 


by being thrown over the top of an occasional post. 

The scene so impressed me that I returned to 
the binder and photographed it as an example of 
the neglect of some farmers in the care of their 
machinery.—F. C. W., Mo. 


VAGABOND RELATIONS 
In the June issue of 8. F. you say: “A recital 
of the ridiculous bills proposed in our state legis- 


lati ires would make an amusing volume,” and | 


some of them are enacted. We have had a dose of 
such bills in our last Missouri assembly. One bill, 
known on the street as the “Bum Relation Bill” 
proposed to discontinue our poor house system a 
infirmaries and compel the nearest relative of the 
mendicant to ~ ort him. First, parents, if living 
If no parents, then his grandparents, if living. 
If no grandparents, then brother or sister. If no 
brother or sister, then uncle or aunt, etc. This bill 
was defeated; but will be up again (under another 
caption) next winter. It is now the law in Illinois 
and also in Colorado. 

Beautiful, isn't it? If there is a booze drinking 
c crap shooter in your town who gets into a shooting 

nateh with another of his gang, and gets an arm 
or leg shot off, and you happen to be his nearest 
relative, the sovereign state shoves him off onto 
you for support. 

I have in mind, as I write, an industrious dress- 
maker, who has accumulated a competence for her 
old days. She is 60 years old. Her wayward young 
sister, too lazy to work, married a drunken street 
hoodlum. Now he has deserted her in a small town 
and she, broken in health and spirit, has landed on 
the “old maid"’ sister, and brought her two “‘little 
darling kidlets” with her. 

It seem#® to me that the farmer is more kinds of 
a blockhead than the man of any other calling 
occupation or profession. He pays no attntion to 
what kind of bills are before the assembly, he 
gets them slipped over on him, and then cries 
about it. How many farmers ever spend a two- 
cent stamp to let his county representative know 
what the farmers want him to vote for or against.— 
J.38., Mo. 


S. F. MADE HIM YOUNG 

I have read your invitation to readers and this 
is my response. About twenty years ago a lady 
friend gave me a copy of your magazine and I had 
lived sixty-four years and I was feeling old. I gave 
1D business and devoted myself to helping my 
wife by taking care of our chickens and doing the 
work of gardening. After reading the copy of your 
iblication I found suggestions that helped me 
a I subscribed for it and went into poultry 
extensive ly. I was so much pleased with the work 
it I became very much interested. I have been 
re oe nry department monthly and have gained 
ich LSouielies so that I am an expert with 
chickens and know how to make them profitable, 
and the best of it is, I do not feel so old as I did 
twenty years ago. I admire your interest in boys 
nd girls which causes many to become useful. 

lam now eighty-six years young.—J. M. 8. 


SOME JOB 





4 firm doing as much business as you do sure | 


s some job on hands, and as for S. F., I will say 
I have never read a better one and I have read 
ite a number of them. Yours is clean-cut and 

» the point. As for your stand on prohibition, 
uu can't fight it too hard big ® sooner it is gone 

e better for all concerned.—G. W. 8. 
The Home Department is certainly fine, while 
articles on livestock, poultry, gardening and 
ruit growing cannot be surpassed by any other 
igazine we have ever taken. We all enojy the 
Birdseye Views of Far Lands, as well as the Junior 
{ Club Department.—Miss A. G., Ohio. 











here is a great deal said about field mice, moles 
nd rats. The mole does as much damage as any 
the three, as he causes ditches to wash in hilly 
nd. His greatest enemy is the fox and it has 
n found that eighty-five percent of his food is 
posed of moles, mice and rats. Farmers are 
rning the - is not as much of a pest as was once 
thought.—J. W. C., Il 





i think you are Publishing the best ae for 
me lovers in the U. 8. A. My wife reads it more 


one than her woman's magazine.—F. W. M., 
10. 








The -HOOB~Wurkshu 


~ gives your feet atreat! 


“T had heard of the HOOD Wurkshu, but until a friend induced 
me to buy a pair, I never realized how comfortable they were.” 
Thousands of men are turning to the Wurkshu each year, but there 
are thousands of others who should, and would, if they knew just 
what the Wurkshu stands for in comfort and economy. 


The Wurkshu is a canvas shoe, but it is no more like the old 
“sneaker” than the big HOOD White Arrow Cord is like the first 
“cushion” bicycle tires you remember in the ald days. 


Canvas for comfort and coolness 
TireTread soles for long wearand foot ease 


Canvas is porous and pliable. It allows the feet to breathe, and 
quickly adapts itself without binding or cramping to the natural 
position of the feet, in walking and particularly in attitudes like that 
shown in the illustration above. The shoe that does not give the foot 
a chance to act normally is largely responsible for that “tired feeling,” 
which extends from the feet over the entire body. Keep in mind that 
the big muscles of the feet are tied in with the leg and back muscles. 


Soles of tire tread composition absorb the shocks and easily follow 
the uppers in accommodating the many different positions taken by 
the feet in the course of a day’s work. They wear as you know tires 
wear. The patented HOOD heel is pneumatic, giving the rear of the 
foot an air cushion. You can test many of these statements in your 
shoe store. Tryon a pair of HOOD Wurkshus, and walk a few steps. 


Send for the Hood Canvas Footwear Buying Guide. 
Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
















FERTILIZE THE HARDY BORDER 
The hardy border is usually planted in 
soil well prepared and made rich to Suni} 
with, and many people seem to imagine | 
that is all that is required to keep it 
blooming for all time. If the leaves and | 
all the withering petals, seeds, and dead | 
branches were left to rot at the feet of 
the plants they might keep up pretty well, 
but ordinarily all this ‘“‘trash’’ is removed 
and burned, and the soil is being made 
poorer every year. To keep the plants 
doing as well as they should they must 
be fed. Ordinary soil is seldom made as 
rich as it might be, and the hardy plants 
will give big returns for a larger supply of 
plantfood than they are removing each 

y ar. 

Manure is the best fertilizer to use 
but many object to it on the score of 
cleanliness. It should be composted be- 
fore being spread and have little fibre 
showing. It should be as blackand crumbly 
as mellow soil. It has its full value, or 
most of it, if it has not been exposed to 
the weather while rotting. Poultry 
manure or sheep manure will not need 
much rotting if mixed with an equal 
amount of soil. Every winter a mulching 
with manure from the stable, if spread 
thinly, will be a benefit, and then when 
this is removed it leaves some plantfood 
that has washed down by early rains. 
Followed with the topdressing of rotted 
manure during the summer you will find 
the hardy border showing up to much 
better advantage.—B. A. 


FERNS IN SUMMERTIME 


Summer is the right time to get fine 
growth on your ferns. Make the soil 
rich, repotting them in a flat fern pan if 
you have one, as they root on the surface 
and will not be benefited by a deep soil. 
Use plenty of leaf mold and mix in a table- 
spoonful of bonemeal to the pot of soil 
when potting. 

Water well and keep the soil moist all 
the time but not wet. The Boston fern 
and its types will stand full sun without 
injury. Good light will be best for it will 
make the fronds full and compact. Sun 
thru glass unshaded will be too hot for 
any plant in summer, but in an east 
window the morning sun will be fine for 
them. 

Feed by using ammonia a teaspoonful 
to a half-gallon of water and watering 
once a week when they are growing fast. 
Keep growing until fall and then gradually 
withhold water to make them ripen the 
fronds and get ready for winter. The 
plants should not grow during the winter 
but should keep a nice green. Water just 
enough to make them do this, but water 
thoroly when you do water and then not 
until very dry again. As growth starts 
in the spring water more heavily.—B. A. 


A NATURAL SCREEN 

Gourds are one of the quick growing 
annuals that are highly adaptable for 
screening purposes. They are natives of 
the far East and have been grown since 
the dawn of history. They belong to the 
same plant family as cucumbers, squashes, 
and pumpkins. Gourds will grow in prac- 
tically any soil, but thrive best in a rich 
one. If given a sufficient amount of water 
these vines will grow from twenty to 
thirty feet during a season. 

The gourds gathered in the fall will 
furnish seed for the following year and 
will allow the children to have a number 
of curious playthings if all varieties have 
been planted. 

rhe wild cucumber that is commonly 
included as a screen plant should not be 
grown The United States department 
of agriculture tells us that this plant is 
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At Your Service in 
Over 100,000 Stores 


Straight from 400 Armour Branch Houses, more than 
100,000 stores of the better class areconstantly receiving their 
supply of “The Ham What Am.” Here discriminating house- 
wives call for it by name to receive it at its very best. 

They know the tender, juicy sweetness of the fine-grained 
Armour’s Star Ham. Only young corn-fed porkers could 
ever provide such deliciousness. And even of these, only 
the very finest can measure up to Star standards. 

‘That is why Armour’s Star Ham is different. And to make 
perfection doubly sure, it receives that long, special curing 
and treating in hickory smoke, that gives ‘““The Ham What 
Am” a flavor all its own. 


Insist on Armour’s Star and be sure. 


ARMOUR iz5 COMPANY 





Like Star Ham, 


Packing House Star Bacon is the 
Secrets choicest of millions 
of pounds we cure 


A hog is not all ham by 
any means. For every 
choice portion which sells 
at a doommmatiiedas high from pure leaf fat 
price, there is a neglected an an yey 
portion which sells at a nena aap ‘ 
comparatively low price. mg Gas aS 
Some of the portions ac- 
tually wholesale at less 

. than the live cost per 


each year. Star Leaf 
Lard—tried out 








pound. 


is 

























very instrumental in the spread of the 
plant disease cucumber wilt which is such 
a menace to ay pickle industry of this 
country.—G. V., Iowa. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A TRACTOR 

Continued from page 11 
prices, it pays to keep the interest charge 
on the investment in mind. Price is never 
a proof of quality, but quality and quan- 
tity production have much to do in estab- 
lishing the price. 

The question of repairs is a vital one to 
the purchaser of a tractor. It is not the 
first cost of repairs but the cost of install- 
ing and the loss incident to the tractor 
being laid up for repairs which is the large 
item of expense. Repairs on an inacces- 
sible, complicated design of tractor will 
always cost more for installing than those 
on a simple, accessible design. If it takes 
only five minutes to remove a plate and 
get at the main bearings on a motor in 
one tractor and it takes several hours to 
get into the main bearings on another 
tractor of complicated design, naturally 
the time charge for labor will be greater 





on the second than on the first. Or, let us 
put it another way: The average cost of 
a main bearing is around $3. If a man 


replaces a bearing on his tractor and it 
takes him ten hours to do so on one tractor 
as compared with five hours on a more 
accessible tractor of another make, his 
repair cost is one-half less in the second 
case. 

The next item—deterioration—is the 
one that is simple if we will but reason 
back from its causes. Probably no ma- 
chine on the farm has to stand more 
gruelling work, subject to heavy shocks 
and jars, than the farm tractor; conse- 
auently if the tractor is constructed with 
small, delicate parts needing minute ad- 
justments, one may expect deterioration 
to inerease very rapidly. If, however, the 
tractor is constructed with ‘large, husky, 
long-life parts, where minute adjustments 
are desirable but not absolutely necessary, 
one may look for this tractor to operate 
with a small percentage of deterioration. 
It is coming to be an accepted principle 
of tractor engineering that the tractor 
should be constructed with sturdy, heavy 
duty parts, which do not need an expert 
to make adjustment. The tractor which 
is built for hard, rugged work will be so 
constructed that the average farmer with 
but little knowledge of mechanics may 
make the necessary adjustments to keep 
his machine in good operating order. 

The last element in our rule for buying 
tractors is long life, for the tractor which 
delivers the most power at the lowest cost 
for the 'ongest time is the best tractor to 
buy, regardless of what name it bears or 
where it is manufactured. In determining 
this point the prospective buyer should 
look well to the company behind the trac- 
tor. Is it a well-established concern? Is 
it organized in that community to give 
proper educational and repair service 
quickly and efficiently? Does the local 
dealer carry repair parts? Are the trac- 
tors of that make in the field holding up 

and giving good service? 

The standing of the manufacturer can 
be secured thru the local banker. The 
other questions can be answered by a little 

ireful observation on the part of the 
buyer himself. The farmer who buys a 

w and untried tractor is gambling on 

e future and risking for himself trouble 

nd financial loss. Let someone else do 

e experimenting. 
The tractor industry is but an infant. 
is only eight to ten years since the 
dustry really started to manufacture 
ctors on a large scale. The govern- 
ment surveys place the life of a tractor at 
seven years. Other surveys place it at 
ten years. Personally, I know of many 
trac — twelve, fifteen and even twenty 
years of age which are still in successful 
operation in the hands of their farmer 
owners, 
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vt | “STOP! Your tail light’s out!” 


UT you'll ve safe if you carry a kit of spare 

Edison MAZDA Lamps. It contains a depend- 
able lamp for each socket and slips in the pocket 
of your car. Get a kit today. 


You have them in 
your home—put them 
on your car. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 














sale endsi 
AWA MPG. ¢ COMPANY | 





GUIDE BOOKS and RE- 

pe BLANK .8end mode! 

description of invention for 
ure FREE. 


RATrAITA Write for 
CORD of! of INV) 


PATENTS= reitland Somer 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO... 28aninte, 
PATENTS rreininsy® er eminatfon 


Best results. Promptness assured 
Watson F. a Patent Lawyer, 624 r. St. , Washington, D.C, 


SHOE come Our Local Salesman 


ase nee high grade shoes direct to wearer 
Quick seller and good commission. Ex- 
stones not _— TANNERS SHOE MFG. Co.., 
C STREE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
’ Fish Bite ™ ae 
ny sea a ifvou bait 
itroduce 


with Magic-Fish-Lure. 
our new fish and Lars. $1 Box F Write us today. 


WALTON SUPPLY Co., "*7RSS St. Louie, ana, 


SWITCHES MADE FROM COMBINGS. 
Tas New War. Warre For Srriz Boox.er. 
MRS. E. VANDERVOORT, DAVENPORT, IOWA 





Send Model ordra wing fo for 














BUSINESS 


OF YOUR OWN 
Study Autos at Home 


Get into the Automobile business — the world’s 
Greatest Industry. Twelve million Autos, 
Trucks and Tractors to repair. Millions of Bat- 
teries and Tirestorepair and replace. Start a busi- 
ness in your own town. Thousands of oppor- 
tunities for Trained Men. Many of our Graduates 
EARN *2000 TO *10,000 YEARLY 
Fit yourself for a better job at bigger pay. Auto 
factories and service stations endorse our school 
and continually ask for our graduates. Detroit is 
the “Heart of the Auto Industry” and the logical 
place to learn it. You can start your training at 
home and finish in Detroit or you can take it en- 
tirely at home. For two years we have been pre- 
paring a complete Home Study Course. It is now 
ready. We will send you a detailed outline of 
these lessons, and illustrated 100 page catalog 
showing pictures of our shop practice, equip- 
ment, and what our graduates are doing. 

Get the facts. Be a winner! Write today to 


Michigan State Automobile School 
_807 Auto Bidg., Detroh, Mich. (The Auto Center) 








MENDETS — WONDER MONEY MAKERS 
ot weenaiia het 


See etee ss 


We guarantee our civasthpeananlls 
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“THEY’RE SO POOR’’ 

It was five-year-old Frances, next to the 
oldest in a family of four, who preached 
4 sweet little sermon to her mother’s city 
friend a few years ago. 

The two of them sat waiting in the car 
in front of the schoolhouse one evening 
when Frances saw one of her small friends 
coming down the street. 

“That little girl’s father and mother 
are very poor,” said Frances, her eyes 
round with sympathy and something like 
awe. “They are so poor they only have 
two children! ~ 

Frances’ family has since been inereased 
to six small stair steps, and each new baby 
is a joy and delight to the older children. 
There is no jealousy because jealousy has 
never been suggested to them. No mis- 
chief-making grown-up has been per- 
mitted to make trite inquiries about noses 
out of joint. Babies mean more work and 
patience and exerc ise of ingenuity on 
Mother’s and Father’s part, but they also 
mean an opportunity for the children to 
practice generosity and unselfishness and 
to learn daily lessons in home-making that 
will be of inestimable value in later years. 

Don’t you think the chances gre that 
Frances will always regard a happy family 
of more importance than a large bank 
account? It is true that bank accounts 
are necessary things—especially so when 
there are children—but the happiest 
families are those that follow Frances’ 
example and put the emphasis on happy 
children. 


THE RURAL NURSE 

Has your county a nurse, employed for 
the purpose of keeping close oversight 
of your boys and girls of school age, advis- 
ing you about health questions for every 
member of the family, and seeing that 
needy ones in the county have proper 
medical attention? 

Maybe those in authority have been 
agitating this question. Perhaps some of 
the citizens are fighting against the ex- 
penditure of the people’s money in any 
such a manner. 

Quite often we oppose progressive 
measures merely because we do not realize 
their true worth, never having seen the 
things that are being and have been ae- 
complished for the betterment of humanity 
by these measures. 

Our county has had a rural nurse for 
nearly two years now. (The fiseal court, 
by the way, is soon to deeide whether she 
shall continue her work or whether our 
county shall take a backward step and 
dispense with this service.) 

She has kept very close watch over our 
school children and so efficient has b.«-» 
her work that there has been very little 
time lost from enforced closing of the 
schools, and no far-reaching epidemic has 
oecurred. In some previous years every 
school in the county has reported closing 
because of diseases. 

During the past few months several 
classes in practical home nursing have 
been taught and many homes will be 
blessed thru the better training of minis- 
tering hands 

\ trachema clinic was held and a num- 
ber of cases discovered and treated during 
the first year of the work. Two men have 
had operations for cataracts and are re- 
joicing because of renewed vision. 

At one time the whole family of a tenant 
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was taken to a room in the court-house 
so that the nurse might care for them thru 
typhoid. About the same time she was 
attendant upon several cases of pneu- 
monia. 

Because of her work an old man was 
taken from a poor shack, where he was 
dying by degrees of cancer of the liver, 
to a comfortable ward in a hospital where 
he had the proper care until death came. 
Several other incurables have been placed 
in better situations thru the influence of 
our nurse and the Red Cross chapter. 

Just recently she and one of the doctors 
of our town, assisted by some visiting 
specialists, and the young ladies who had 
just completed their course in practical 
nursing, conducted a baby welfare con- 
ference which lasted three days. More 
than a hundred babies and young children 
were taken in for examination and advice. 
One afternoon was given to the colored 
babies. 

A beautifully planned parade of the 
babies was held the first afternoon of the 
conference. Flower and poster-decked 
autos carried the babies with their 
mothers about the town. A cow wearing 
a poster proclaiming that she was ,the 
child’s best friend attended by a brass 
band led the procession. 

Hundreds of pieces of instructive and 
helpful literature were distributed and 
each child was given a beautiful certificate 
bearing witness to the fact that his 
parents had fhad him examined and ex- 
pected to strive to make him physically 
fit so far as was in their power 

A number of previously unrecognized 
defects and ailments were discovered and 
a number were advised about diet, proper 
attention to ruptures, etc. Who ean tell 
what this may mean in prevented suffering 
if those parents heed the advice and warn- 
ings given them? 

Yes, some of our citizens are still opposed 
to the county nurse. They believe the 
county’s money should not be “wasted.” 
But who can calculate the value of the 
service she renders? Let the typhoid pa- 
tients, the tubercular patients, the per- 
plexed mothers, the cataract-blinded 
father, the unknowing young wife, answer 


for her. They'll all say “She is worth her | 


salary—and more. Let us keep her.” 

If your town or county contemplates 
the employment of a county or eommunity 
nurse, can’t you see your way clear to 
lendin your support to the movement?— 
L. H. L. 


NEW VEGETABLE DISHES 

Variety, the spice of life, is just as im- 
portant in cooking vegetables as in any 
other one thing. Try some of the new 
dishes given below and see if the family 
does not enjoy them. 

Succotash in Tomato Cups 

6 large ripe tomatoes 1 c. sweet corn pulp 
1 c. lima or butter beans 2 thsp. butter 
Salt and pepper Buttered bread crumbs 

Cut a slice off the stem end of tomatoes 
without peeling them, and remove the 
seeds and some of the pulp; sprinkle the 
inside with salt, pepper and a little sugar. 
Cook the beans in slightly salted water 
until tender but not soft. Drain and add 
butter, combine with the corn pulp, and 
season with salt and pepper to taste. Fill 
the tomato cups nearly full with this mix- 
ture, cover with buttered bread crumbs 
and bake in the oven for twenty minutes 
or until the tomatoes are tender. 
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MoreLight Than 
20 Old Style 
Oil Lamps! 


300 cand] > power of pure-white 
brilliance! abundance of natu- 
ral, healthful light forevery use all 
over the house. That’s what the 
pone ck-Lite gives! More =a better 


t than 20 old style oil lamps. 
Cheaper to Use, Too! 


The Quick-Lite is a real ~saver. You 
ean buy and pay for a Quick-Lite and use 
it a whole for less than the 

oil lamp, 


| Reg. U. S. Pat. Ort. 


oleman 
Quick-Lite 


“The Sunshine of the Nigh?’ 


Ne Glare or Flicker to hurt or strain 
your eyes. YourQuick-Lite always gives 
steady-shining and sig 


Your Quick-Lite gives 

service on one 

Spill Fuel or Explode—even if 
tipped over. Can't be filled while lighted. 
Stee Common Matches—No 


man Quick-Lite Lamps and Lan 
yours doesn’t, write us, Dept, SF - 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichita 
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Poached Eggs With Fried Tomatoes 

Large mtomatoes Seasoned flour 
Bacon fat Eggs 

Peel and cut the tomatoes about half 
an inch thick, and coat well with flour 
well seasoned with salt and pepper or 
paprika. Fry in hot bacon fat, until well 
browned on both sides. Place on rounds 
of toast and slip a poached egg on each 
round; if liked a cream sauce may be used 
with this. 

To insure the tomatoes being cooked, 
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it is well to pour boiling water over them 
after slicing and let them stand in this for | 
ten minutes, then drain and dip in flour. | 
This makes a nice breakfast dish. 
Escalloped Corn 


2 c. corn pulp 1 c. good milk or cream 
2 tbsp. butter 1 tbsp. flour 
Salt and pepper Buttered bread crumbs 


Heat together the flour and butter, 
then stir in the milk or cream and stir 
constantly until smooth and thick. Season 
well with salt and pepper and about a 
teaspoonful of sugar. Mix the corn into 
this sauce. Place a layer of buttered 
crumbs in the bottom of a baking dish, and 
a layer of the corn, then another layer of 
crumbs, then the remainder of the corn. 
Cover with buttered crumbs, and if liked 
grate over the top a little cream cheese. 

Corn and Chicken in Red we 
chicken 


Sweet red peppers 1 c. cooked 
1 oc. cream sauce 1 o. corn pulp 
Salt and pepper Buttered crumbs 


Cut a slice off the stem end of large 
sweet red peppers, remove the seeds and 
parboil in slightly salted water. Drain 
and fill nearly full with the chicken and 
corn mixture dressed with cream sauce 
made as for escalloped corn. Cover the 
top of the peppers with buttered bread 
crumbs. Place in a baking dish, pour 
round them a little chicken stock and bebe 
about thirty minutes. 

Corn Custard or Souffle 


3 eggs 1 tep. sugar 
2c. milk 1 tbsp. melted butter 
Salt 2 c. corn pulp 


Beat up the yolks of the eggs, add the 
stgar and just a little salt, the melted 
butter and the corn pulp. Lastly stir in 
the stiffly whipped egg whites. Pour into 
a buttered pudding dish or into custard 
cups and bake in a slow oven until firm. 
Eat at once. 

Nasturtium Salad in Tomato Cu 
Medium-sized ripe tomatoes 3 hard-boiled e eggs 
Nasturtium leaves and pods Mayonnaise dressing 

Salt and sugar 

For six persons use six tomatoes. Cut 
a slice off the stem end of each, remove the 
seeds and part of the pulp, then sprinkle 
the inside with salt and sugar. Chop up 
the eggs and add to these chopped nas- 
turtium leaves and pods, just enough to 
give a savory, peppery taste. Moisten 
with mayonnaise dressing, and fill into the 
tomato cups. Serve on individual salad 
plates. Garnish with nasturtium blos- 
soms and leaves. 

Tomato Cream and Cucumber Salad 


2 c. tomato puree 1 lemon 

1 tsp. onion juice Salt and pepper 

I tbsp. gelatin 1 c. whipped cream 
1 large cucumber French dressing 


Lettuee leaves or cress Mayonnaise dressing 

To make this appetizing salad add the 
onion juice and the juice of the lemon to 
the tomato puree, and season with salt and 
paprika or pepper to taste and a level 
tablespoonful of sugar. Bring to a boil and 
stir in the gelatin that has been dissolved 
in a little cold water. When this begins 
to stiffen fold in the whipped cream. 

Your half of this into a square or oblong 
mold, and place over it the cucumber 
shees that have been marinated with 
French dressing. (To marinate means to 
let stand in the oil and vinegar dressing.) 
Pour over the remainder of the tomato 
puree. Chill, and when ready to serve 
cut in slices and serve on lettuce leaves 
or a bed of cress, topped with mayon- 
naise—Mary Mason Wright. 















sent to Farmers 
without charge 


My PROPERTY” will be 


sent free to every owner or 
manager of a farm who writes 
for it. It makesit easy for you 
to list in logical order all the 
things of value you own— 
your home and furniture, your 
barn and its contents, your 
produce, machinery, and per- 
sonal property. 


By sending you this booklet 
the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company makes it possible 
for you to insure wisely 
because it helps you check 
farm values. 


The Hartford has saved many 
a farmer from ruin. Mail the 
coupon. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTICUT. 












Mail the Coupon today for Your 
copy of this Farm Inventory Booklet 
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—and from 
the Orient 
come those 
strange, 
subtle scents which, 


segues discreetly, lend an 
Florient 
(Flowers of the Orient) 


i is a favorite among the 
, wide variety of 


COLGATES 


Ferfumes 


Florient and other scents— 
favorite flower or exquisite bou- 
quets—ere sold in artistic botties 
or by the ounce at the store 
where you trade. 


Send for the Perfume Test 
Three trial size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a of per- 
any Bn —— ——_ 
ti e story 

ions use, an ~ 4 


you safely—send a two cent 
stamp and your address. 
Write today to Perfume Test 


Dept. 87-P., sonmeee & at oO. 
Box 645, City 
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Wooursage! 


©-ban Hait Color Restorer will safely and 

surely bring back the original dark color 

of your hair. You are only as old as you 

look. Use Q-ban Hair Color Restorer (not 

a dye.) At all good drug stores, 75 cents. 

Book of seven Q-bans sent free. 

' ‘THE HESSIG-ELLIS CHEMISTS 

iD MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE Y 
attachment, 


HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING s‘tschmen' 


sewing machines, easily adjusted, Price $2.00 with in- 
Structions. Ladlew Art Sales Co. ,8-Bot 71, Hamtramek, Nich. 


Special trial offer; your nert 
KODAK FILMS ops film developed Sc—prints 
2ceach. MOSER & GON, 2240 St. James Ave., Cincinnati 
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THE TWINS CELEBRATE THE 
FOURTH 


“Yes, there was a large crowd of people 

in the park, and there was the biggest 

racket. It sounded like Mr. Red Bird’s 

song, Greeny Bull Frog’s screaming, and 

|8 eck Flicker’s pounding all put together. 

] set them say they were celebrating the 
Fourth.” oe 

Billy Chick-a-dee was swinging to a low 
bush by one foot, and excitedly telling 
Bunny Puff Ball what he had seen in town. 

“The children were playing with things 
that went off with a loud noise, and’ some 
of them got hurt.” 

“You don’t say so!”’ exclaimed Bunny. 

The little rabbit was very much inter- 
ested. He thought of going down the 
mountain side to see about it, but just 
then he caught sight of Teeny and Weeny. 
They looked as if they had been having a 
Fourth of July celebration of their own. 

Poor little twin squirrels! They were 
rolling over and over on the ground with 
their hands on their stomachs. Their 
heads were misshapen and covered with 
mud. What a sight they were! 

“Oh, oh!” cried Teeny, again and again. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” moaned Weeny. 

“What in the world is the matter with 
you?” Bunny asked. “Have you been 
celebrating the Fourth?” 

But the little squirrels could not answer; 
they continued to roll and groan. Bunny, 

atly frightened, ran for Mamma 
ae A The squirrel lady brought water 
from the brook, and washed the mud from 
the twins’ faces, and then they saw that 
Weeny’s eyes were swollen shut, and Teeny 
had a big bump on her nose and one on 
her ear. 

Soon they to feel better, and 
Weeny sat ing sheepishly at them 
with his aook eye. 

“We saw a bee——” he ad. 

“Ah, yes,” said Mamma Squirrel, nod- 
ding her head wisely. 

“Ah, yes,” ated Bunny Puff Ball. 

“Ah, yes,” ehimed in Billy Chick-a-dee, 
who was much interested. 

“It was a b-big Bum-bumble bee, and it 
flew out of a clump of gr-grass, an’ ““ 
Teeny was struggling to sit up. “An’-an 
We-Weeny had a br-bright idea. He-he- 
he’s always get-ting br-br-bright ideas,” 
she finished scornfully. 

“We ate all the honey,” said Weeny, 
feeling very foolish. 

«All of it?” cried Bunny Puff Ball, who 
liked a little honey now and then himself. 

“TI ne-ne-never will eat so m-much 
h-h-honey again,” stammered Teeny. She 
was beginning to realize they had been 
very selfish. Bunny always divided his 
good things with them. 

“Then the bee came back and said 
‘buzz’ and hurt me,” Weeny said. 

“Hu-hurt me, too,” wailed Teeny. “An’ 
we put mud on the places. Then the h-h- 
honey hurt us on the in-inside. Oh!” 





. uirrel told them. 
Bunny Puff Ball and Billy Chick-a-dee 
thought it was a good joke on the little 
squirrels. Bunny held his little paws to 
his mouth and giggled. Billy n to 
tease the twins. He hopped up and down 
on the ground and sang in his most pro- 
voking manner: 
“Who has the tummyache— 
Did they eat too much cake? 
Oh, no, it was honey; 
Ho, ho, how funny!” 

Teeny and Weeny felt very, very much 
ashamed. They hung their heads and ran 
to their home in the old oak tree to hide.— 
a’.5.T. 
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Agreeable 
Incense Kills Mosquitoes 
N° reason to suffer with mosquitoes, 
BLACK FLAG will rid your house 


of them Put a little BLACK FLAG 
powder in a thick saucer. Pinch it into a loose 


sone and light it. It will smolder with a light 
incense like smoke, agreeable in odor and 
harmless, but deadly to uitoes! Or close 
wendows and blow BLACK AG in the air 
half an bour before retiring. 


BLACK @/ FLAG 


The Nation’s Insecticide 
————= BLACK FLAG is a pure, 
i, vegetable powder, 
non -poisonous to human be- 
i and animals, but deadly 
to fleas, roaches, water - 


ants and lice on animals, 
birds or plants. They 
breathe it and die. Packed 









Three 
sizes—i5c, 40c, 75c (except 
west of Denver, Col.,Canada 

foreign countries). For 
sale by drug, grocery, de- 
partment and hardware 
stores, or sent direct by mail 
on receipt of price. 
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Afraid of the goldenrod? 
Thousands of are dreading August, 
when the pollen of the goldenrod and 
ragweed begins to fly. 

de-sensitize the mucous membrane of 
oan tig oalien ee the nostrils feequently, 
"Vaseline" Eucalyptol Petroleum Jelly. You may 
prevent—and will, at least, materially —your 
usual attack of hay fever. 
Pure, healing, antiseptic—and most effective for hay 
fever and colds. In convenient tubes. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated ) 
New York 


Vaseline 
EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 








Do Your Feet Ache 
at Night? Ease the 
_Pain—Massage with 
Cooling, Soothing 


olatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kans. 

















FINISHING trialoffer, one film devel- 
from ‘best fim, all tor 26 cents silver. 


434-E ,. WELLS, MINN. 
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Our Youn? 
Housekeepers 


THE FINGER NAILS 


If you live seventy years, and maintain 
normal health, you will have grown on 
ach finger about eight feet of nail. 
Physicians say that much variation from 
the average rate of nail growth is always 
explainable by some irregularity in the 
person’s health. Sometimes the nails of 
invalids grow abnormally fast, even as 
much as three-eighths of an inch a month; 
in such a ease it becomes a danger signal. 
\ slower growth than one-eighth of an 
inch a month usually indicates anemia, 
tubercular tendencies, or unsuitable foods. 

Good condition of the nails depends 
very much on a well balanced diet; for 
instance, too little lime frequently causes 
“soft nails.” More milk and eggs are 
advisable for the owners of this type. 

Spots on the nails usually indiente 
nervousness or some skin trouble. The 
should be clear, delicate pink. Hang-nai 
and high cuticle (persistence of the flesh 
in coming too high at the base of the nail) 
indicate lack of care rather than a health 
disturbance. The cuticle should be 
pressed back to place with the towel when 
the hands are dried after every washing. 
Twisting the finger-end in the half of a 
lemon will help greatly to tighten the 
cuticle and keep it in place, besides giving 
the nail a beautiful transparency. Dry, 
cracked nails should be rubbed well with 
vaseline every night for a yo or so. 

Biting the nails keeps the hands of 
many persons in an unsightly condition. 
Remembering that the nails are useful as 
well as beautiful, that they protect the 
ends of the fingers and preserve the deli- 
cate sensibility niriall present there 
will help one to quit the habit. It is only 
a matter of pride and will-power, for the 
habit is never incurable except in the 
feeble-minded. 

A very good plan is to inaugurate a 
comparison on one of your hands. Promise 
yourself to let one certain finger alone, 
preferably the long one, as its nail grows 
a little the fastest. This plan gets your 
mind “on the job.” You think of it when 
you start to bite the nails, and realize 
that it is Just as easy to spare all as one. 
Meantime three or four weeks go by 

nd the comparison of the “saved” nail 
with those you have abused will cure you 
permanently. 

Sometimes a little harmless paint on 

e nails will help break the habit; used 
for a few days, it gets the mind on guard 
which is the main thing. Fluid extract 
of quassia and tincture of aloes are both 
good for the purpose.—L. E. E. 





PICNICS AT HOME 
Wouldn’t it be a joyous relief not to 
have to get supper some hot evening or 
ifter a day of especially wearying work? 
ry a tray-supper on your family. Many 
families accept them gladly and think 
they are especially enjoyable, a sort of 
nic at home. 

Some preparation must be made, of 
surse, but this can be done earlier in the 
y. Have baked potatoes in the oven or 
lish of macaroni and cheese or perhaps 
meat-pie; each family has its special 
vorites along this line. On a warm day 

ibstantial salad may be substituted. 
When supper time arrives each member 
the family takes his tray and arranges 
t whatever he desires and carries it to 
porch or lawn if it is warm or to the 
y kitchen if it is cold or stormy. When 
ipper is over each person carries back 
iis tray and stacks his dishes ready for 
washing. Paper napkins and plates 
ve dishwashing, the dining room needs 
’ setting in order, and because it is a 
hange from the usual routine the picnic 

seems especially enjoyable.—A. M. A. 
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. the Dust 
Has Settled 


—you will be thankful indeed for one 
of these great fluffy North Ridge Dust- 
less Mops which, gliding under the 
furniture, takes the dust off the floor 
and the work out of dusting. Its un- 
usual size saves much time and effort 
in cleaning floors. 

Made of high grade, long-wearing 
yarn chemically treated to pick up 
every atom of dust and dress the floor 
at the same time. Every housewife 
needs one of these sanitary, work-sav- 
ing Mops and a North Ridge Dustless 
Duster to keep it company. 


*‘We Bring the Brush 
Store to Your Door” 


North Ridge Service Men bring right to 
yourhome for easy selection all the latest 
improvements in household brushes. 
If a North Ridge representative has 
not called on you recently, write for 
catalog and we will see that your brush 
needs are supplied. There is a North 
Ridge Brush for every need and a need 
for every North Ridge Brush. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CO. 
Dept. 9 Freeport, Ill, 


One of the two largest twisted-in-wire 
Brush Manufacturers in America. 


* Quality approved 
by Good fi 








ouse- 
keeping Institute. 











Brush Away Your Troubles” 
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QUAINT EMBROIDERED POCKETS 


Designed for Rompers and Aprons 


By RUBY SHORT McKIM 


OR converting an ordinary little pair of brown chambray 
rompers or a plain blue apron into a thing of joy to 
owner and beholders there is nothing like a touch of 
simple embroidery. Here are three pockets that will gladden 
the heart of any two-(or more)-year-old. Even a_ busy 
mother usually can find time to do so little embroidering as 
these designs call for, since the stitchery is so simple. 
When Sonny has chosen his favorite design, cosuhdiw place 

a sheet of carbon paper upon a smoothly ironed piece of 


. N 


» 
Cut all % ~* 
ockels tm Seom > 


larger Than shown. 





er 
TA at 
® ae 

be hemmed; simply allow for 
a narrow hem when cutting out 
Y the pocket after the design has 
( Yi been stamped. Allow for seams 

% on all sides of each pocket. 
/ Outline stitch is to be used 
\ for all lines except those in the 
rooster’s comb and_ wattles, 
which may be long blanket or 
buttonhole stitches if one pre- 
fers. The eyes of all animals 
are satin stitch; the rooster’s 
beak and his legs are mottled 
with French knots or with tiny 








material, being sure that the “carbon” side of the paper is 
next to the material. Then place this page over the transfer 
paper, pin the three thicknesses firmly together, and trace the 
design with a sharp pointed pencil. 

The embroidering should be done before sewing the pocket 
onto the rompers or apron. That is another point in favor 
of this method, for it is so easy to carry a tiny pocket in 
one’s work bag; one can embroider several during an after- 
noon meeting of the neighborhood club or while entertaining 
a caller on the shady porch. 

The pockets with slightly 
curved tops can finished 
most successfully with narrow 
bias tape used as a flat facing 
on the wrong side. The straight 
top of the mouse may 


S$ 





runningstitches done hit or miss. 
These legs, by the way, will 
have to be traced and embroid- 
ered on the garment itself after 
the pocket has been sewed down. 

In the matter of colors you 
are not limited. A white mouse 
with orange eyes on a green or 
blue chambray apron would be a 
pleasant companion for any child. 


Center. 
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© POINTS ON e 
ETIQUETTE 


Note—All questions upon points of etiquette will be 
answered by personalletter Address your letters to 
Editorial Department, Succcasful Farming, Des Moines, 
lowa. Unsigned questions will not be answered. No 
names will be published. Please enclose a two-cent 
stamp for reply. 


LETTER WRITING 


The letters we write to our friends and 
families, and business letters too, deserve 
more careful attention than we sometimes 
give to them. We are prone to forget that 
we are judged not only by the subjects 
we choose to write about and our atti- 
tude toward those subjects, but also by 
the color and quality of stationery we 
use, the color of ink, and by such details 
as the folding of the paper and the placing 
of the stamp. 

You can’t go wrong so far as color is 
concerned if you always choose white, 
but if you prefer, you may choose pale 
gray or cream color. I can’t bring myself 
to sanction pink, blue and yellow, or 
weirdly striped paper that hurts one’s 
eyes. Buy a good quality black or dark 
blue ink; purple is a youthful affectation 
that is happily soon outgrown. If you 
yearn for color, you might invest in a 
box of writing paper with its envelopes 
lined in colored tissue. These are not for 
formal use, however. 

Are you sure you never make the mis- 
take of beginning your letter on the 
wrong side of a sheet of folded note paper, 
or of folding in incorrectly for the en- 
velope? Pretend the folded sheet is a 
book, and begin writing on the front 
cover. If it is a long, friendly letter you 
may follow your own whim about filling 
the other pages. A short note finishes 
on the front page, or is continued on the 
inner right hand page of the folder. 

Read over your letter before sending it, 
then fold to fit the envelope; the front 
page should thus be concealed. 

Address the envelope plainly, place the 
stamp in its normal position (please don’t 
attempt the stamp flirtation, you young 
things! It never was in good taste, and 
is decidedly out of date now), and put 
your return address at the upper left 
1and corner or on the back of the envelope. 


i 





Questions and Answers 

\ Missouri girl asks a question that 
thers many others of her age: ‘What 
‘some good subjects for conversation? 
never know what to talk about when 

um entertaining a boy at home.” 
In the first place forget about ‘‘subjects 
for conversation.”’ If you have a program 
d out the talk is likely to be stilted and 
natural. Don’t rehearse a conversation. 
ere are countless things to talk about 
thout even touching on gossip and 
rsonalities which are, of course, not in 
best taste. See if you can get your 
ing friend talking about his ambitions. 
you can, we guarantee that the con- 
rsation, and subsequent ones, will be 
rder to end than to begin. Comparing 
bitions, interests, tastes, is great fun. 
ven a triviality such as a mutual dislike 
* string beans or horse-radish, or an 
rgument over the relative becomingness 
taffeta and crepe has frequently marked 
the beginning of a splendid friendship— 
nd sometimes of a deeper attachment. 
Should I wear silk gloves with a ging- 

m dress?” asks a girl graduate. 
No gloves are worn with a gingham 
, and please don’t wear with it a 
» hat or one with drooping feathers, 
A simple straw or felt hat is the 


\ query from a masculine reader 
mpts us to say, please don’t be guilty 
ising a toothpick on the street or at 
time except when you are alone. Few 
gs are more offensive than to walk 

1 acity street at noon and see hundreds 

} men—and yes, some women, too,— 

‘Aunting toothpicks in the face of the 
Don’t do it.—Bertha Averille. 
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Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Four million of the famous Blue Chimney NEW PERFECTIONS 
are helping to keep the world healthy and happy. Range illus- 
trated has built-in heat-retaining oven, i with soapstones, 
Styles and sizes, from $7.00 to $109.00, 

Our new and higher priced models with the newly invented 
SUPERFEX Burners provide cooking speed and satisfaction 
that is unsurpassed. At stove dealers everywhere. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO., 7717 Platt Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Led., Sarnia, Ont 


RO 2". Sach . i ie 
Agents: 90c an Hour WAR 0 F IES 
— ra —- a {eer * : 

p Bicpealinaias For mending water buckets THE 100% INSECT POWDER 


















z roofe—everything including granite ware, Sure Death 
agate a tin, iron, copper, sinc, etc. to Ants, Flies, 
Quick Sales—Nice Profit Bedbugs, Mosquitoes 
Fleas on Pets, 


At Druggists and Grocers 


30c 60c $1.20 Te 10c 
or send $1.00 for special large pack- 


age direct from manufacturer 

Commercial Chemical Co. 
Fr. 0. BOK 766 

Memphis, Tex. 


KILLS ACE INSECTS 


JOB FOR YOU wine 


Earn $20 to $60 a week. Household Necessi- 


that’s all. Put up in handy metal 
"es all. up 
with you. Write for money-making proposition, 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CD. 8694, American Blde., Cincinnati, Ohio 








Harmless 


Harmless 
to Humans to Food 








ew plan. 
Dept.ni29 Chicago 632 'N. Oakley, Chicago 


Western Products Co., 





Tites: 

Write for marvelous prices and terms. ties. Delicious Summer Drinks, Up-to-date 
cycle Company Jewelry. Perfumes, etc. Double new line. Per- 

| a = sonal equipment free on n Write today. 
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FLOOR FINISH 


Attic Disgorge 


Chairs, dressers, or tables now rest- 
ing in dust laden repose should be in 
active service downstairs. 


Save them with KYANIZE Floor 
Finish, the ideal, easy-working, 
water-proof varnish. Eight shades, 
from Light Oak to Dark Mahogany 
or clear varnish if you prefer. 


Tough enough for floors— the 
very reason it’s ideal for furniture. 


GUARANTEE-Absolute satisfac- 
tion when applied as directed, or 
money back for the empty can. 


Send for our free booklet, ‘*The Invit- 
ing Home,” illustrated in colors. 





Present thie advertisement to any Kyanize 
dealer, with 15 cents fora brush to apply it, 
and receive a Quarter-Pint can of Kyanise 


Floor Finish (any color) free of charge. 





BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 


14 Everett Station, Boston 49, Mass. 


Chicago Office and Warehouse: 
519 W. Roosevelt Road 














COOKS and CANS 


At same time! 


Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 
"aati prepaid to your door 
° (west of Denver $12). 
You pay postman. 
GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 

THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. E-3, Toledo, Ohio 














‘Secrets of Canning and 
Cooking"’ mailed FREE. 
Post-card brings you a copy. 


GO INTO BUSINESS feos 


y F . m2 ee ah 
nt Spotety Ce ty manag oppo Law gnlimited dukes Oar —y neon 
Sandy Booklet Write for it today. Don’t ¢ t he it off! 


W. MALVYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
“What are you running for?” 
“To stop a fight.” 

“Who's fighting?” 

“Me and another guy.””—Exchange. 


BEHEADINGS 

1. Behead a part of a schoolhouse and 
leave a part of a house. 

2. Behead not hot and leave a part of 
the human body. 

3. Behead the material of a ring and 
leave not young. 

4. Behead a horse barn and leave a 
piece of furniture used in a house. 

5. Behead what bullets are often called 
and leave not cold. 

6. Behead a place of confinement and 
leave something that means to pain. 

7. Behead not shut and leave an instru- 
ment used for writing with ink. 

8. Behead to walk heavily and leave to 






peruse. 
9. Behead a side of a building or room 
and leave every part. 
10. Behead something that goes across 
the ocean and leave a part of the human 
Ye 


“Shay, frien’, help me fin’ my hat.” 

“Why, man, it’s on your head.” 

“On my head? Zasso? Well, then, 
don’ bother. I'll look for it myself. 


INGENIOUS 

Private Blimp was a modest and sensi- 
tive man who dreaded a rebuff. He had 
fallen desperately in love with the prettiest 
girl within a mile of the camp, but hesi- 
tated proposing for fear she would turn 
him down. At last, when he could stand 
the suspense no longer, he was struck by an 
inspiration. 

Hastily seizing a pen, he wrote her an 
anonymous letter asking her to marry 
him.—American Legion Weekly. 


Hogan was tired of the city and wanted 
to move out to the great open spaces where 
men are men and all that sort of thing. 
Accordingly, he sought information from 
a friend. 

“Clancy,” he said, “ye’ve taken a home- 
stead, so ye know all about it. Will ye be 
tellin’ me th’ law about goin’ about it?” 

“Well,” said Clancy judiciously, “I’m 
not afther rememberin’ the letter of th’ 
law, but here’s what it amounts to. Th’ 
guvviment is willin’ to bet ye wan hun- 
nerd an’ sixty acres of land agin’ fourteen 
dollars that ye can’t live on it five years 
without starvin’ to death.” 


BIRD FRIENDS 


BY WELTER WELLMAN 




















BIRD FRIENDS 
You can start with any letter, and pro- 
ceed to any other letter, provided a path 
leads to it. How many of Mr. Swan’s 





friends'can you spell this way? 


July, 192? 














Food Method of Milk 
Modification. It has 


healthiest babies in \ 
“the world. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
Food and our helpful book, “ The 
Care and Feeding of 
Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. i 
Jil] 
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more airty coal, or wood, 
No more back breaking lifting, 
il stoves, 


Does haanttthDisteCcotandioed 
Here is the amazing new invention. The Oliver Oll-Gas 
Burner—that in one minute, makes your present coal or 
wood range into a real gas stove that turns on and off 
with a valve. Gives much or little beat—like city gas. 

Bake right tn your 
Wondertul Baking sver ‘eter ans 
quicker than ever before. Don't waste FF and purse a 
hot fire all day just for cooking and — Re this 
wondcrful invention you simply turn a v . strike a 
match, and light your fire. In a jiffy the oven is ata 
fine even temperature—any degree you want. Put in 
your roast or baking—put on your stew or a. 
Go away and forget them. Come back when the 
done, turn the valve—fire is out instantly—an you 
leave your kitchen cool and sweet all day long. 


Burns 95% Air, 5% Oil "S..-" 


Mr. Oliver’s wonderful invention fits any kind of cook 
stove or range without cha or drilling. You set it in 
your firebox in one ae Presto! You have agas stove. 


bsolutely safe, it lasts a lifetime. 
AGENTS 


30 Days Free Trial 
You Suv} be t have to be satisfied with 
week spare time, 
Bee week full time 


yy Ly t the Oliver. You can 

cre | vest it for 30 daya—bake with it in 
making $5,000 to 

$15,000 @ year. 


our own oven—on Mr. Oliver's 
Free Trial 
I give F a9 


Offer. Write at once — 
starting, Address me | cia! 





of Heat." No obliga- 
tion, send a postcard, now, before 


or 
mataaeve Temler you turn the page. Know the bies- 
sing of this amazing invention. 














OLIVER ONL-GAS BURNER COMPANY, 
2012-G Oliver Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
CANADIAN OFFICES: 2012-G Oliver Bidg., TORONTO 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR JULY 


Community singing is one of the easiest 


ways to have a group of people become 

frie ndly with each other. Select the best 

eader in your vicinity at the picnics this 

summer, start the young folks to singing, 

then sing an old familiar song and see 

how quickly the older folks will join in. 
Vocal 

Mighty Lak a Rose, by Nevin. (c-d.) 
This song has one of the most beautiful 
melodies ever written and has been used 
by all the best known singers. Both 
words and music were written by well 
known Americans. Interest has been 
revived in this number by the moving 
picture with the same title. 

I Gathered a Rose, by Lee. (d-f.) A 
high class ballad with a very tuneful ac- 
companiment. It may be used with or 
without violin or cello obligato. It is 
by the same composer as One Fleeting 
Hour. 

Where the Silvery Colorado Wends Its 
Way, by Avril. (ce-d.) This song has 
passed the million mark and is still selling. 
\ sentimental ballad that will never grow 
old. Just recently it has been recorded for 
the phonograph and player piano. 

When Clouds Have Vanished and Skies 
are Blue, by Johnson. (c-d.) The ballad 
type of song is always popular and this 
one is an extra good one. Written in 
waltz time with the rolled chords carrying 
the melody it is very pleasing. 

Liberty, by Ted Barron. (e-e.) A 
patriotic song suitable for a Fourth of 
July celebration. The chorus tells what 
eech letter of the word liberty stands for. 

Instrumental 

Summer Snow Balls, by Schuler. Grade 
3. This is one of a set of seven solos called 
The Garden Melody. It is a bright catchy 
number just published. If you like this 
one, we can supply you with any others 
in the set. There is a short sample of 
each of the different numbers on the 
back of this one. 

Teddy Bear Playing Football, by Grady. 
Grade 2. One of the series of Teddy Bear 
pieces. This is written in the time of a 
schottische and is a showy little number. 

A 1. On the Grass, by Barth. Easy 
Grade A bright little number for the 
young he An appropriate title at 
this time of the year often adds to the 
pupil’s interest. 

Under the Flag of Victory, by Von Blum. 
Grade 4. A rousing good march with well 
marked time. 

Violin and Piano 

Beautiful Blue Danube, by Strauss. 
Arranged for one or two violins and piano. 
There never was a waltz written with as 
much rhythm to it as this one and young 
and old always feel like dancing when they 
hear it. It is used as much as a solo as it 
s for daneing. 





Address all orders Lf mene to Successful 


on ‘SHEET "MUSIC COUPON 


oo. July 31st) 


Carolina In the Morning, 30 cents. 
ttle Brown Church In the Vale, 30 cents. 
Dreamy Melody, 30 cents. 
In a Corner of the World, 30 cents. 
Roses At Twilight, 15 cents. 
I've Something Sweet to Tell You, 15 cents. 
Instrumental 
a Star, 40 cents. 


Piano Duet 

wehe Militaire, 15 cents 

JULY SHEET MUSIC COUPON 

Chis coupon expires October 31, 1928) 
- ‘ocal 
Mighty Lak a Rese, 40 cents. 
: Gathered a Rose, 40 cents. 
| here the Silvery Colorado Wends Its Way, 
| .-, 30 cents. 
Vhen Clouds Have Vanished, 30 cents. 


erty, 





15 cents. 
Instrumental 
umer Snow Balle, 40 cents. 
‘eddy Bear Playing Football, 25 cente. 
Romp On the Grass, 20 cents. 
er . te Flag of Liberty. 15 cents. 
iolin ano 
itiful Blue Danube, 15 cents. 
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Better Music, Quickly Mastered, 


on the Gulbransen 


Listen to the playing of a Gulbransen by anyone who under- 
stands the correct interpretation of the music being played. 


Compare it with the hand-playing that you ordi- 
narily hear. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Gulbransen playing 
is infinitely superior, more expressive, more artistic. 


Compare the best Gulbransen playing with the best 
hand-playing. They are indistinguishable. 


These are broad statements, but facts. They are im- 
portant because they point the way for you to play 
good music, with your own individuality and expres- 
sion, but without long study and tedious finger-work. 


Remember these points: First, the Gulbransen is 
easy to play; second, you do the playing, you are in as 
close contact with the music being produced as is the 
musician who plays any instrument; 
third, it is the only player-piano with 
Instruction Rolls. 


piano and player-piano needs tuning at 
Ba: "t neglect yourGulbransen, 










































Every 


GULBRANSEN -DICKINSON 
COMPANY, go 
Canadian Distributors: 

Mutual Sales Service, Ltd. 

79 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


Galbransen 





ULBRANSEN 


Che Player~Piano 
Useful Articles Given Away 


We have an easy plan to help you get your 
choice of these rewards without spending any of 
pone own money. Just drop us a post card or 
etter stating which one of the rewards you are 
interested in and we'll send you complete details 
of the offer and a free Clutch Pencil. 


New Zealand Rabbits guaranteed to reach in first 


’ glass condition. The rabbit business is interesting and 
us today for complete details of our offer. 








These rabbits are pure bred and 





It is easy to take good pictures with the Premo Camera. Inexpen- 


Premo Camera }\,* 2°, 6,‘ = 


focusing or estimating of distance necessary. Write 
Lever-Filling Fountain Pen 


today for complete details of my easy plan. 
Nickled-Plated Clutch Pencil As unusually fine fountain pen. Does not leak, writes 
This pencil will be sent only to smoothly, and looks fine. Let us tell you you how to getit. 


Free those who are interested in earn- 
the om SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ing one of the three rewards offered on 
this page. When you write for details m 
115 SUCCESS BLDG., Des Moines, lowa 


of our offer state that you want the 
Clutch Pencil for promptness. 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT 



































No. 1759—Men’s and Boys’ Shirts. 
tern provides for an inset yoke and round collar or 
it may be finished with a neckband and removable 


collar. The pattern cuts in sizes and half-sizes from 
124 to 19 inches neck measure. Size 1244 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material 

No. 1772—Here's a printed overblouse and a 
most important diagram showing just how simp e 
it s to make. The pattern comes in sizes 16 years 
and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches§bust measure. Size 36 
requires 144 yards 32-inch or wider material. 

No. 1714—New Type Jacq uette Blouse. You 
could make this blouse of contrasting materials as 
illustrated here or entirely of printed crepe which 
would also produce a charming effect. The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16 years and 36 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch material with 
Lo-yard 27-inch comtrasting 

No. 1685—House Dress for Full-Figured 
Woman. The pattern provides for long or short 
sleeves, and comes in sizes 36 to 50 inches bust 
measure 
with 1 yard 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1773— This slip-on apron of percale or calicoin 


pretty colors has inserted pockets and a narrow | 


The pat- | 





| effect 


Size 40 requires 4 yards 36-inch material | 










































































belt tacked at each side front. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch material with 
Y%-yard of 36-inch material for the bonnet. 

No. 1776—For the Small Girl is this charming 
affair of cretonne and unbleached muslin. The 
sash ends are joined to the extensions on the front 
and tie at the back. The pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 
10 and 12 years. Size 8 requires 1% yards 36-inch 
material with 144 yards 26-inch contrasting and 
9% yards of binding. 

No. 1771—This is a frock you'll adore, for it is 
simply made, will cost very little, and looks a great 
deal more. The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years and 
36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 344 
yards 36-inch material with 11-yard 27 inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 1718—Jacquette Blouse Dress. This 
simple dress gives the pular jacquette blouse 

The original aso was made in gingham, 
as the illustration shows, and the cost was only 
a little more than one dollar. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16 years a 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 354 yards 36-inch material with 





1123 






3766 


No. 1706—For Play or Dress-Up Wear. For 
play wear it would be best to make this frock of 
gingham, chambray, linene or some other wash 
material, while for Sunday wear it would be well to 
use dotted Swiss, organdie or voile. The pattern 
cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 ae Size 4 requires 24% 
yards of 36-inch material. 

Transfer Pattern, No. 613—in blue only—12 
cents extra. 

No. 1775—Cool Rompers for Tiny Folk that 
mother will find very easy to make and inexpensive 
too. These were made of candy striped kinder- 
garten cloth but perhaps you would rather have 
them of blue, pink, green or lavender calico or 
chambray. The pattern cuts in sizes 1, 2, 4 and 6 
years. Size 4 requires 15¢ yards 36-inch striped 
material with %-yard 36-inch plain material. 

No. 1123—Cunning Suit for a Small Boy. A 
pearl-buttoned suit of linen witb a frilled waist and 
straight trousers. The pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4 
and 6 years. Size 4 requires 14 yards 36-inch 
material with 244 yards of ruffling. 

9766—Comfortable Undergarment for 
Kiddies. The pattern cuts in sizes 2, 4,6, 8,10 and 











How to Order To order any of the itemsshown on this page, write 


your name and address plainly, give correct number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
dress your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Every 
pattern is seam allowing and is guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


54-yard 24-inch contrasting. 12 years. Size 8 requires 14 yards of 36-in. material. 
. 
Summer Book of Fashions forthe comlng pA 3 
It aefns pettern ctytee Sor tho Sanity. 2 addition to over st; there are 
pases ot er beginner pint 10 by 2 to your order to 
Pattern Department, Farming, Des Moines, Towa. 
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Are you making the most of your hair? Here are 
seven pictures of the same girl showing her hair 
dressed in seven different ways. Notice how the 
various arrangements change her appearance. 

The way you dress your hair and the way you 


care for it, means the difference between looking 


altractive or just ordinary. 


Why you must 

have beautiful 

well-kept hair- 
to be attractive 


WEAR your hair becomingly, always have 
it beautifully clean and well-kept, and 
it will add more than anything else to your 
attractiveness and charm. 

Wherever you go your hair is noticed most 
critically. 

People judge you by its appearance. 

It tells the world what you are. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, it is 
simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair if you 
care for it properly. 

In caring for the hair, proper shampooing 
is always the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all 
the real life and lustre, the natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo. This clear, sone + and entirely __—— 
product cannot possi ure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or — “ hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if it is 
dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy; if 
the strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch; or if it is full 
of dandruff, it is all due to improper sham- 









pooing. You will be delighted to see how 
easy it is to keep your hair looking beautiful, 
when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsitied in a 
cup or glass with a little warm water is 
suficient to cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and soe it in. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out 
quickly and easily, removing every particle 
of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the 
chief causes of all hair troubles. 


Beautiful, luxuriant hair 


You will notice the difference in your hair 
even before it is dry. It will be soft and silky 
in the water. The strands will fall apart eas- 
ily, each separate hair floating alone and the 
entire mass, even while wet, will feel loose, 
fluffy, and light to the touch. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and have 
the appearance of bemg much sicher and 
heavier than it really is. It keeps the scalp 
soft and healthy, the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh-locking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store of 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. | 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children 
—Fine for Men 
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CERESOTA 
FLOUR 


Prize Bread Flour 
of the World 








Thousands of house- 
wives prefer CERE- 
SOTA FLOUR for 
its superior quality 
--the recognized 
bread flour. It insures | 


———___ 





uniform pure and 
healthful bread--high 
in quality--low in 
price. The most for 
your money always. 








Ceresota Means 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


| POE From a Farm Yyife’s 


TYote Book” 2 





| Some time ago I bought an enamelware 
pan and had the hardware man put a 
handle on the inverted bottom to use as a 
cover for my irons on the oil stove. A 
friend, seeing mine, went home and taking 
a leaky pan, drilled a hole in the center, 
inserted a kettle cover knob, and had a 
very inexpensive cover to conserve heat. 

Use brown paper sacks to put away 
woolen caps, mittens, scarfs, and the like. 
Paste the ends shut and label 

Fold up and keep a rubber band around 
all the paper sacks you get. They come 
in handy for many things. 

Put a discarded tablecloth or two under 
the oilcloth table cover and it is more 
pleasant to use. 

Grease the outside of the ice-cream 
freezer can with pure lard to keepit from 
rusting. 

When baking drop cookies turn the pan 
upside down, grease the bottom lightly 
and drop as usual. They bake more 
evenly and are less likely to burn than 
when baked inside the pan. 

When wringing overalls, begin at the 
bottoms, putting thru the wringer very 
smoothly, then stop when you come to the 
buttons, wringing the tops with the hands 
while the garment is still held by the 
wringer. Wring backwards to take out 
hang straight on the line and they'll need 
no more pressing. 





WHEN THE SOUND OF THE REAPER 
IS HEARD IN THE LAND 
When the sound of the reaper is heard 
in the land it behooves the farmer’s wife 
|to make her plans ahead for feeding the 
extra number of men for which the harvest 








bakers’ bres 


| calls. 

| It will pay any farmer’s wife to make 
| her plans a week or two in advance for in 
|no place does oy count more 
| than during the harvest. Anyone who has 
| kept house for years has at hand recipes 
true and tried and all one needs at this 

time is suggestions as to meal planning. 

| Breads 


Unless there is extra help at this time it 
is penny-wise and pound-foolish for the 
| housewife to make her own bread. To 
|make it she doubtless kneads it late at 
| night when she ought to be in bed getting 
| her rest before the cock crows. It means 


\||| keeping the oven hot for hours in order to 


/bake enough to meet the increased de- 


| mand. , 
The complaint is often made that 
isso expensive. From man 





Good Bread | 


Profit by the experi- 
ence of many users 
and be sure tospecify 
CERESOTA when 


ordering flour. 


PURE 
WHOLESOME 


AND 


NOT BLEACHED 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 


| computations we know it costs about half 


|| as much to inake your bread if you do not 


count your labor. So if you can’t have 
extra help at that time, help yourself by 
buying your bread. It will last longer if 
it is twenty-four hours old before using it. 


|| In these days of rural mail delivery it is 
| —— to have bread delivered every day 


yy parcel post. 
Meats 


Unless there is a good supply of meat 
in the cellar this is the hardest problem 
to be met, as large quantities of fresh 
meat require perfect refrigeration in order 
to deg several days. c 

The housewife had better provide a 
ham or two, a strip of bacon, cans of sal- 
mon, and codfish and cheese to meet emer- 
gencies as well as to provide variety. 

Fresh meat is always expensive and 
often it must be purchased at a small 
village shop whose supply is limited. Such 
meat is likely to be tough and unless care 
is taken in cooking it may be unpalatable. 

Even the cheapest cuts of neck meat 
may prove as appetizing a pot roast as 
rump if it is cut in pieces for serving, 
browned carefully in a little of its own 


‘\||fat and them simmered gently for six 
= || hours at least in water to cover, If the 








































m Follow a simple CerTo recipe 
prand you will make perfect jam or jelly 
with any fruit, even with fruits that 
never would “jell.” Certo, the actual 
P “jell” of fruit, is the reason. 
Y CERTO contains no gelatine nor pre- 
> servative. The CERTO process never 
fails. Only one minute’s boiling re- 
ired—this saves color, fragrance and 
) flavor; no a is boiled away, so 
jar with CerTo is less than 

by old method. 


CerTO is sold by grocers everywhere, or sent 
postpaid for 35 cents. Complete Recipe Book 
wrapped with every bottle. 
Douglas-Pectin Corporation 
Successor to 
Douglas Packing Co., Inc. 
Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 
Lf =©1030 Granite Building, Rochester, N.Y. 
=@ In Canada send 40c for trial bottle with Recipe Book 
Aa to Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., Can. 
Try this Recipe for Strawberry, Blackberry, 
Raspberry or Loganberry Jam 

For this jam it is necessary that each 
berry be broken up. Therefore, crush 
about 2 quarts ripe berries in separate 

rtions, so that each berry is mashed. 
his allows fruit to quickly absorb the 
sugar during the short boil. Measure 4 
level cups (2 .) erushed berries 
» into large kettle, add 7 level cups 
(8 Ibs.) sugar and mix well. Use 
hottest fire and stir constantly be- 
fore and while boiling. Boil hard 
for one full minute, remove from 
fire and stir in % bottle (scant 
% cup) Cerro. From time jam is 
taken off fire allow to stand not 
over 5 minutes, by the clock, be- 
fore pouring. In the meantime 
skim, and stir occasionally to cool 
slightly. Then pour quickly. If in 
open glasses, paraffin at once. If 
in jars seal at once and invert for 
10 min. to sterilize tops. 

Try the“Pineapple and Strawberry” 
recipe, page 6 of Recipe Book. 











WANTED— $133 to $192 Month. 
Ce'list ot Govern: 
tions open +s 









month for six months 


OUTFIT $5.25 Down-y 
only $5 
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top of the stove is used for cooking the 
dinner meat, a beef loaf made from the 
same fresh supply may be baking in the 
oven to be cut cold for supper. 

Meat and chicken pies are splendid 
dishes to satisfy appetites and make 
a small quantity of meat go further. By 
all means have plenty of rich browngravy. 
Every bone should go into the stock to 
provide the liquid for it. 

Cheese makes a good supper dish com- 
bined with macaroni, rice or potatoes. 
Eggs in omelets also may be used at the 
evening meal, but are more troublesome 
to prepare at the last minute. 

Vegetables 

Potatoes are the standby, particularly 
fried potatoes for supper and breakfast. 
Cook the extra supply with the skins on 
and then peel them while you are resting 
in the afternoon. Use baked potatoes 
occasionally for both dinner and supper. 

It is a waste of a busy woman’s time to 
prepare peas for such a large number un- 
less help may be had in the evening from 
members of the family. If she has canned 
vegetables of her own, this is a good time 

» use them. Cabbage, beets and onions 
require little preparation. Fresh lettuce, 
radishes and onions are usually relished 

nd are easily prepared. 

Sauces 

Two or three quarts of white sauce may 
be made up every other day and put in a 
cool place. If the amount of any vege- 
table is limited, serving with white sauce 
makes it go further. Creamed fish is a 
wholesome dish. White sauce used instead 
of milk and flour in the cheese dishes makes 
for a uniform consistency. Salad dress- 
ing may be made ahead. 

Desserts 

The great American dessert, pie, may 
be used with discretion during the harvest. 

The dry ingredients for pie crust in 
which fat has been mixed, may be pre- 
pared to meet the needs of the. harvest 
time, and the quantity needed taken out 
from time to time. If the housewife’s 
supply of fruit for pies is limited, she will 
find the gallon cans of loganberries, rasp- 
berries and red cherries put up by the 
packers very satisfactory to use. They 
are delicious if one is careful in selecting 
a good grade; this size of can makes from 
six to eight pies. 

Cookies made in large quantities the 
week before will not become stale if kept 
in a closed jar. 

Some puddings must be used to take 
care of the left-over cereal and bread. Men 
as a rule like such a dish if hard sauce goes 
with it. A few ripe strawberries or rasp- 
berries crushed in the hard sauce makes it 
a dish fit for the king. 

\ simple warm cake with a custard 
filling is easily prepared for supper. Some 
such sweet adds a satisfying touch to a 
mea 

Beverages 

\cid drinks are always refreshing and 
quench the thirst better than water when 
working. 

Lemonade is always good. Any num- 
er of fruit juices may be combined, a 
little lemon juice added, and a quart of 
‘trong tea; this is then diluted to proper 
strength for serving. Buttermilk is 
liked by many. 

If these drinks are sent to the field and 

is no ice, wrap the jug in several 
cknesses of cloth wet in cold water. 

e drying of these wrappings keeps the 

utents of the jug cool. 

For the evening meal try iced cocoa as 

| as iced tea. 

\s a final word to the busy housewife, 

' me urge her to be independent in her 
plans for feeding the harvesters. She 
ought to have enough strength of char- 

cter to do things unlike her neighbor if 
‘bereby she conserves her strength and 
tte for her own family, and at the same 
‘me provides satisfying and nourishing 
meals.—M. H. H. 
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Kellogg’s Corn Flakes ring true with 
every member of the family because they are 
not only delicious in flavor and crispness, but 
because they satisfy hungry appetites. 

It takes more than the annual crop of a 
450-acre farm to supply the raw corn 
in the “million packages a day” made in the 
Kellogg factories. 

And another thing: Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are ready to serve—no bothersome cooking 
and scraping afterwards! 

Kellogg’s are extra delicious with the fam- 
ily’s favorite stewed fruit, and with bananag 


or other fresh fruits in season. 


Kellogg's Corn Flakes are sold only in the RED 

and GREEN package that bears the signature 

of W. K. Kellogg, originator of Corn Flakes 
None are genuine wi ity 


CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of Kellogg’s KRUMBLES and Kellogg’s BRAN 
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The Official Cap 
For Club Members 


The cap shown in the illustration has been accepted 
as the official cap for Federal or United States boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. Only club members who are, or have 
been, enrolled in the boys’ and girls’ club work can 
have or wear this cap. It is made of white-green 
cloth, the club official colors. It carries the clover leaf 
4-H monogram. 4-H stands for Heart, Head, Hands 
and Health. Every club member should have one of 
these caps. Read our cap offer below and get your 
cap at once. 











Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. s % 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10 cents in cash payment OUR CAP OFFER 
for one Official Cap. Please send me the cap at j In order that every club 
once—size......... member may have one of 
er ee We WIN. 5 5 ioc. wurrad od ccm ebaae Club ‘ these caps, we are glad to 
A sell them for only 10 cents 
«gtr “Ties aa Be a each. Send stamps or coin 
and be sure to write your 
i, 2 ibcady scans etabeskeeies ee i address plainly. Use the 
Ein 2 ee coupon below. 
MR hia a icine 6a sinh «3 hp dar ai agh Mined a Sade bandana Ft eo gs 
® » Se eredit ublisher 
ee a ee t Des Moines, Iowa 
ef 
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CANNING THE FRUIT CROP 


By JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


ROM the time the first rhubarb plant pokes 
ki: red and green cap thru theearth and there- 

with sheds it, mother’s thoughts are cen- 
tered upon canning. Being a wise mother, she 
realizes how very important it is that her family 
has fruit often and that they have 
a variety of it. And being a busy 
mother, she doesn’t have muc 
time for the “‘made’’ desserts but 
knows full well the reliability of 
good canned fruits. 

Whether it be the plain sauce 
fruit which, served with wholesome 
homemade cake, is both satisfying and 
nutritious; the fruit salad mixture that 
is both elegant and time-saving; or the 
juices, served up straight or “mixed’’ 
or in a quivery, translucent jelly, there 
is a great amount of time and labor in- 
volved. Canning days are likely to be 
days when the housework slides, with 
the mornings devoted entirely to picking 
and the afternoons to canning. And 
father, coming in late from the field 
senses first on the air that not-to-be- 
mistaken odor of fruit cooking. Later, 
he comes in for supper to find mother 
dumping the last pan of berries into the 
kettle and looking tired but triumphant, 
literally surrounded by rows of shining up- 
side-down cans. 

"Tis doubtful economy to can more fruit 
than can be used in the eight months till 
fresh fruit comes again even tho you may have 
loads of it, for not only does the product 
deteriorate, but people grow tired of a lot of 
one thing. Personally I would rather put in 
that extra time raising more hens to lay more 
eggs to buy more oranges and prunes and other 
fresh and dried fruits next winter. 

Do you know this woman? She is possessed 
with the fear that there won’t be a good crop next year and 
so she fills all her empty jars and goes to town for more. By 
this time she has developed to the acute stage the disease that 
I call canningitis and she cans without counting or reasoning 
and only feeling that she must not let any fruit go to waste. 
She forgets that year-old—and older—berries are pale and 
less rich in flavor and that peaches and pears held over become 
flat-tasting. 

Persons who have studied when and what we should eat, 
tell us that a family of five or six should have at least 242 quarts 
of canned fruit to last eight months. The fruits include all of 
the berries and apples, grapes, cherries, plums, peaches and 
pears. The amount of canned fruit may be decreased in pro- 
portion to the fresh and dried fruit available. It is a good idea 
to serve oranges and prunes twice a week during the winter. 

Canned Berries and Baked Peaches 

Most women have their time-proven ways of canning fruit 
and are satisfied with them. Family tastes and customs are 
largely honored. Some prefer their berries mashed to the 
whole and perfect ones cooked in the can just as one small boy 
that I know likes his custard porous and watery rather than of 
the perfect jelly-like texture. Old methods taught us that a 
large amount of sugar was necessary in order that the fruit 
keep well. Now we know that by doing this we are covering 
up the natural fruit flavors without improving the canned 
product. This is likely to prove a good hint to follow if sugar 
trusts continue to wield their mighty influence. 

This recipe for canned black or red raspberries is excellent. 
The berries retain their fresh flavor as well as shape. 

Wash and cover with sugar in the proportion of one and 
one-half cupfuls to the quart of berries. Let stand for four hours. 
by this time enough juice should have formed to cover the 
fruit when it is packed in the jars. Adjust the lids but do not 
seal completely. Place in a pan of water and process in a 
moderate oven for fifteen minutes. The water should come 
up about two inches on the jars and there should be a false 
bottom so that they will not rest on the bottom. 

Che fruit is equally delicious if the jars are sealed tight and 
lowered into a vessel containing boiling water so that the water 
comes a little more than an inch over the tops of the jars. 
Cover the whole thing tightly and allow the jars to remain in 
the water until it has become cold. There is no cooking on 
the stove by this method. 

Did you ever taste eanned baked peaches or apples? They 
are truly a delicacy and worthy of trial. Slip off the peach 
skins by dipping them first in boiling water and then in cold. 
The skins do not slip easily on green peaches or those a little 
this side of being ripe and time will be saved by peeling them 
in the first place, Cut them in halves and remove the stones, 





















and place them in a baking dish or a granite 
dripping pan. Fill each cavity with one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, a quarter of a teaspoonfu! 
of butter, a few drops of lemon juice and a 
sprinkle of nutmeg. Bake in a moderate oven 
till tender, from 30 to 45 minutes. Pack them 
into hot jars while boiling hot, adjust the 
rubbers, and pour over them any syrup tha 
has formed in the pan. Fill each jar to over 
flowing with boiling syrup (half a cupful o/ 
sugar to one cupful of water), adjust th: 
covers and seal the jars. 

For canned baked apples, was! 
and core good, sound, tart baking 
or cooking apples. Fill the cavities 
with sugar. Bury underneath the 
sugar one or two of the little red 
cinnamon candies or sprinkle a little 
cinnamon over the top. Bake the 
apples till tender in a pan containing 
a little water. Pack the baked apples 
in sterile jars and fill completely, 
with a syrup made by boiling to- 
gether for two minutes one part of 
sugar and one part of water. Seal 
the jars. 

Getting fruit salad out of a can is 
quite a new idea to most of us; at 
any rate getting all of a fruit salad 
out of one jar is new. Commercial 
ecanners have been packing it thus 
for at least two years but for those 
who like fruit salad often, the price 
is altogether prohibitive. Here are 
some fruit salads that are tempting 
and colorful and can be put up easil) 
by anyone. Fanciful designs in packs may be 
worked out by those who have plenty of time or 
who are considering exhibits of canned goods at 
county or state fairs. 

Fruit Salad No. 1: peaches, pears, candied 
cherries or carrots. (Recipes for the last will follow.) 

Skin and halve the peaches and pears and pack at once into 
hot jars. Add several pieces of the candied cherries or carrots 
and cover with a sodium thick syrup made by cooking to- 
gether one part of sugar and two parts of water. Adjust the 
covers and process twenty minutes in a hot water bath or 
ten minutes at five pounds pressure in the pressure cooker. 

Fruit Salad in Jars 

Fruit Salad No. 2: pears, apricots, several candied cherries. 
Prepare as for Fruit Salad No. 1. 

Fruit Salad No. 3: peaches, apples, several candied cherries. 
Cook peaches and apples separately. Pack into hot jars and 
add the juice in which they were cooked. Add the candied 
cherries and fill completely with the medium thick syrup. 
Seal tight and immerse in boiling water and let stand thus 
till the water is cold. ; ' 

Fruit Salad No. 4: pineapple, apricots, candied cherries or 
carrots. Cook the pineapple for forty minutes if sliced and a 
little less time if diced or chipped, in a small quantity of water 
with no sugar. The pineapple should be transparent when 
cooked. Halve and stone the apricots and cook for fifteen 
minutes. Pack into hot jars using equal parts of the fruit and 
cover with the liquids in which they were cooked. Add carrots 
or cherries and fil completely with the medium thick syrup. 
Seal and immerse in the boiling water as with Fruit Salad No. 3. 

In making candied cherries, use large, red fruit. Stone, 
drain and weigh. Use one pound of sugar for each pound of 
cherries. Dissolve the sugar in the least possible amount o! 
hot water, bring the syrup to a boil and skim it. Add the cherries 
to the syrup, place the kettle on the back of the stove where 
the contents will not boil, and allow them to remain for an 
hour. Then cook them slowly until they are clear. Skim and 
drain and place them in a sieve or on trays in the sun or oven 
to dry. When thoroly dry and no longer sticky, pack them 
between layers of waxed paper and store away in a dry plac 
It is well to shut them up in a fruit jar or in a tin bo 

For candied carrots, cook medium-sized carrots until the) 
are tender, and remove the skins. With an apple corer, remov' 
the centers. Cut the carrotsinslices one-quarter of aninch thick. 
If small carrots are used, instead of slicing them cut them in 
lengthwise quarters. Cook in a syrup made as follows: two 
cupfuls of sugar, half a cupful of glucose or corn syrup, one 
cupful of water. This syrup has previously been cooked till it 
spins a thread. Add the prepared carrots, being careful not to 
crowd them in the kettle. Add the juice of one lemon for ea h 
cupful of sugar used. Cook the carrots until they are clear. 
Skim off and drain in a sieve or colander. When the syrup has 
drained off place on a cheesecloth on a screen and dry unt 
no longer sticky, Pack like candied cherries. 
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CarOwnersWanted! | 


To Show and Sell This Greatest 
Improvement in Inner Tubes 


I: you want to make more money than you ever made in your life before, fill 


. 


out the coupon below or write us for the Free Book about Air-Gage Tubes and 
the Paul Plan of selling. Nearly 4,000 men have joined our big successful 
ganization in this way in the last three months. Our proposition will surely 
interest you, too. You can see why the Air-Gage Tube appeals to every car 
vyner instantly. Nothing like it ever offered before. Makes it just as easy to 
watch air pressure of tires as gasoline in the tank. Every tube has its own vis- 
ible gauge—built right on the Tube as a part of the valve stem—always regis- 
tering, always in sight through the unbreakable transparent valve cover. 


AIiR-GAG 
Heavy INNER TUBE 


Cost no more than other tubes of equal quality. Made of best quality live rubber, 
t up on the multiple ply laminated process. Tough, live,durable. Car own- 
ers buy on sight because the use of Air-Gage Tubes means no more guessing about 
air pressure. No more driving on half flat tires. No more ruining expensive cas- 
ings. No more bothering with separate air gauge. No more soiling hands and 
fussing with dirty valve covers and caps to find out if tires need more air. 


More Paul Men Wanted 


The rapidly growing demand for Air-Gage Inner Tubes offers men of character 
and ability an important place in the Paul organization. Open territory is being 


ned rapidly. 
If want to get ahead financially and build a business of your own without 
Capital to start, note this: 


We pay the largest commissions offered by any tire maker. 

-We actually make and fully guarantee every Tube and Tire we sell. 
-We give exclusive agency in territory you select and credit you with all 
orders received from same. 

We ship all orders to our men all charges prepaid. ‘ 
We advertise Air-Gage Tubes in Magazines reaching 20,000,000 readers. 


- ‘ 


Upon or write today for big new illustrated book. Tells how to sell Air- 
Tubes. Howto become a successful Paul Salesman. How to start in a big 
g business of your own without capital—how to be the one to nail down this 
d tire business in your territory—how to get the special demonstrating out- 
)w to get your own tires and tubes at factory prices. If you want to get all 
ts about this wonderful new invention and the “Paul Plan” of distribut- 
rough exclusive factory representatives, send the coupon today. We refer 
Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, or any Bank in North Carolina. 


HE PAUL RUBBER CO. "x2ri’cureiina’ 
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All the delights of a 
Shower Bath can now be YOURS!! 


There's nothing like the fun and luxury, the comfort and cleanliness, of 
real shower bath after a hot, dusty day in the fields. It takes away all 
tired feeling, and in its place gives you new vigor, new grit, new enthusiasm 
The water does not splash, but flows over you, while the bristles give th 














gentle massage which restores and invigorates. It gives you a bath wit 
contil y fresh flowing water, as clean as the water you drink. You bat! 
with the water,—not in it. The action of the bristles opens the pores of your 
F skin and cleans them thoroughly. Such a bath improves the circulatior 
Db # soothes the nerves, and benefits the whole system. Water may be hot or cold 
any temperature you desire. It is the only proper cold-bath method, as th 
< eouene water sprays upon but one portion of the body at a time, while the stimulat 
Foe Tse ng effect of the bristles prevents any shock to the system. 
,aaitvo® i " -potd" 
mar* et 


— The Fuller 


Country Shower 


he handle of the brush is of just the right shape to hold 


































ecurel) nd long enough to reach your back. The water- 
roof tank is of generous capacity. When not in use the tank 
may be folded up, if desired. Where there is running hot 


nd cold water in a house, then the Fuller Shower Brush is 
furnished without the tank. 


The Fuller Man comes 
right to your home 


and gives you an opportunity to examine thts Fuller Country 
Shower, or any of the other 45 Fuller Brushes for either 
personal or household duties. The Fuller Man is a resident 
of the community he serves. He knows farm homes, and 
gladly takes the time to demonstrate how Fuller Brushes 
accomplish their results for you so well, so quickly, and 
so easily. He comes with helpful suggestions, which are 
keenly appreciated wherever he calls. This is why Fuller 
Brushes are sold only through our own 5,000 trained men, 
representing one of the largest business houses in the world. 
And this is why vou can admit your Fuller Man with absolute 
( dence when he calls at your home, 
Should you select any brushes, you pay 
© money down, and the same Fuller 
lan will deliver the brushes to you, 


You will always know a ange Man by 


e Fuller Button he we 1 his coat ; 
nd by the Fuller Red Tip Tag 





he Fuller Trade Mark on every 


t st = Ve 
If the Fuller Man in your county has 
it lled recently, write to the Fuller 
Brush Company, 1072 Windsor Ave., 


) 
Hartford, Conn., and the nearest Fuller 
Man will come to see you. Let us send 
ve our book “Handy Brushes on the 

free—just send a postcard. 





69 USES — HEAD TO FOOT— CELLAR TO ATTIC 





